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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 


California 





tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 


Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 

The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


7 1000 Vineyard 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sr. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 Sc. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14. 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 














Needlecraft VESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 








(A) No. Y4847. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ......$38.25 $42.25 


Remsen COGe écccscces 54.25 61.75 

Roman Dalmatics ..... 86.50 96.25 

Benediction Veil ...... 22.00 27.50 

Preaching Stole ..cccccececs 12.25 

Gothic Chasuble ...... 52.00 58.00 

Gothic Cope ..... coos 59.75 68.00 

Gothic Dalmatics ..... 95.50 106.00 

+, ae 

(B) No. Y4854. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. Y4904. Brocaded satin 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined Lined 

Roman Chasuble ...... $43.25 $47.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $67.50 
Roman Cope ......... 63.50 73.75 a 98.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 98.50 110.25 Roman Dalmatics ...... 172.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 24.75 30.00 Benediction Veil ...... 42.75 
Preaching Stole .....606..+. 10.00 Preaching Stole ....... 16.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 61.00 68.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 97.50 
Gothic Cope .......... 69.75 81.25 Gothic Cope .......... 108.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 108.50 121.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 189.75 


(D) No. Y4840. Brocaded Satin (E) No. Y4848. Brocaded damask Gloria 


a Bee tones - ee design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
esign (symbolical o -nrist § . . — 
case of His Fellewess). Beadian Plocel and cross embeotdeved basding 
of Saitn and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


in IHS or AXPO design. : ' 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $46.25 $55.75 
a — teens — Roman Cope ......... 65.00 76.50 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 154.25 me anigerting jolie 101.75 123.25 
Benediction Veil ...... 41.25 on ee tienes == 6S 
Preaching Stole ....... 21.75 Preaching rer ree 14.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 63.00 73.75 
COE TAME oe iiicixeces 106.00 Gotiiic Cope ..ccscces 71.50 84.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 171.00 . Gothic Dalmatics ..... 112.00 135.50 





eh hte o/ HANSEN i D. B. ar.» ane 


23.0. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ~~ Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTRITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook- and-eye Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
in donning or removing. that will not pull off 


















B (C) Ne. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin anete All Wool  *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on per Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. ak 12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. 4.15 4.15 4.65 10.50 18 in. 
, / 38 in. 4.40 4.40 4.90 10.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 4.90 4.90 5.40 11.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 5.40 5.40 5.90 12.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 12.75 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46 in, 6.50 6.50 7.00 13.00 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in 7.00 7.00 7.50 13.75 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 14.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 15.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 16.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 17.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 pe | 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$7.95 






(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 




































(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 


Sizes Sizes 
22 in. ...$3.75 28 in. ...$5.50 


full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4,25 30 in. ... 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 52 es. 2 
OG is eee eo Wie ee $3.95 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 40 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are 75 cents additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $2.50 


: : aa i 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 ana No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
Sei Seed aha ean. pees ee ‘ medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch.$3.25 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 

inc : (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch to 24 inch ............ $2.45 plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- RA ee er eee en $6.15 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 (K) Ne. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 


es Re er rere $3.50 Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
: 3 + f° eee $3.00 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
RARE eee $4.00 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $5.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


OY PP ANS 3 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
inion Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
th of When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
og cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
in. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
in. on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
inches including front drop. 
in. (A) No. F75 Altar Cloth. Em- (I) No. F 4502 Alb. Light weight 
= broidered medium weight linen, eye- linen, cross design embroidered band- 
in. let Cross design, per yard..... $3.50 ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
i. (B) No. F55 Altar Cloth. Em- Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
broidered medium weight _ linen, Please state color desired. ...$ 15.95 
- Cross design, per yard....... $4.25 No. F 4502 Surplice to match Alb 
_ (C) a. = Altar oo. Se ee ire ee ea Ma $ 12.95 
broidered medium weight linen, ‘ , , 
ality Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.25 pi greta Rage wm = 
fade (D) No. F85 Altar Cloth. Em- [deal for traveling purposes..$ 13.50 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. : i 
Geta, PEF YORE. 66 ccs casas $ 4.00 No. on — Surplice. Plain non- 
mia (E) No. F60* Altar Cloth. Medium inkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.50 
6.00 weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F4900 Surplice. Fine 
7.00 ie Cs vaecekenaneneees $3.25 quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
8.00 No. F50* Altar Cloth. Medium and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
hes, weight linen, hemstitched without No, F 4900 Alb to match Surplice. 
oo lace, per yard....... 4 * .-$ Light weight linen top..... $ 21.50 
nal. No. F40* Altar Cloth. Medium a sis 
wich weight linen, without lace or hem- b med aan phat 
2.50 stitching, per yafd.......... 2.60 MICE. + eee ee 5 5 
5 = , é Cospotal..ccee 100 1.15 L735 
able (E)* Two inch hem on sides and Putific. 3 9 120 
fade front. One inch hem on _ back. et ICatOl . 66. *, : 95 ; 
3.25 (F) No. F 4601 Alb. Light weight pi ""*r0 7" 20 = 1.30 1.55 
Sur- linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- inger Towel... .75 85 1.20 
~r ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 17.50 a org 2. a . a 
) ° > ° e 
h Alb J ain em, a emstitche 
oo - a ee $21.50 **F 33 Hemstitched With Lace 
ines (G) No. 4505 Alb. Light weight PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
3.00 linen with 6-inch bands of heavy (M) 36 inches wide 
ith Filet Lace at bottom and insertion No. F40* Light weight, yd..... $ 1.00 
34 safes Side Bia a recet iene ae onan $ 15.50 — a — — - on 3 
y ; : s o. * Cavy weight, yd.... 2. 
4.00 } No. F 4503 Alb, as above, with a No. F42® Handkerchief we. yd. 75 
ght- at bottom only ee $ 12.95 * For light weight Albs and Surplices 
xtra No. F 4503 Lace Surplice to match ** | cd Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
5.50 MD cvannancsaansauanerte $ 10.75 riest Albs and Surplices 
No. F 4504 Alb, as above, with 
insertion OMly...cccececses $ 13.50 
No. F 4504 Surplice to match Alb 
ps ier 3 Tani ah maa anar ele a ee aees $ 10.95 


(H) No. F 4509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 
sian at DOGO. .6..000860s $ 27.50 
No. F 4509 Surplice to match Alb 
ks ai ie a ase ar al alee gees $ 35.95 
No. 4501 Alb. Plain light weight 

11.75 


WEE sc whedscataacgie eaneaie ee 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 ILL. | Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical Garments, 
as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican shade. Every garment, 
whether a Priest Cassock, Confessional Cloak, Ferraiolone, House Cassock or a Choir 
Cassock is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, using the finest im- 
ported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House of HANSEN for your 
Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction in every detail. 
































































(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of this Wide Back Roman 
Cassock recommends this established 
Roman style. Also available in 
slightly modified, Semi-Wide Back 
Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and 
Buttons on cuffs. Standard 1 inch 


opening in collar. 


No. A9495 Basketweave ; 
A noteworthy value in a medium 
weight all wool cassock, ideal for 


year around wear. A _ fortunate 
purchase of yardage permits the low 
SE Ph: pet eT $49.50* 


Sash $9.00 House Casscok $105.00 


No. A985 Tropical Worsted 

An all wool fabric for year around 
wear. Provides a cassock that com- 
bines distinctiveness with durability 
at a very attractive price. .. .$59.50* 
Sash $9.00 House Cassock $115.00 


No. A951 Fast Dye Pure Silk 

This lightweight fast dye pure silk 
tailors into a cassock of impeccable 
quality. Wrinkle resisting with little 
bulk, it is ideal for traveling. $82.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $140.00 


No. A950 Tropictex 

The richness of this wrinkle resisting 
all wool fabric belies the modest 
price. Provides a cassock that drapes 
perfectly and gives long wear. $62.50* 
Sash $9.00 House Cassock $115.00 
No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta $92.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 
*Prices shown are for either Roman 
or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock. 
Sample of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is a 
necessary adjunct to every clerical 
wardrobe. More distinctive and 
clerical than an overcoat when worn 
over a cassock. Tailored in light or 
heavy Kersey with velvet collar or 
collar of same material. Full venetia 
lining. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
Pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions for 
distinguished guests. Purple for 
Bishops and Right Reverend Mon- 
signori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori as well as other members 
of the Clergy. 

(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of medium weight purple Chamoo. 
Piping of gold metal cord. Affords 
comfort during the cooler weather 
especially when attending ceremonies 
that require considerable time out- 
doors. 

(F) Noteworthy richness is achieved 
in this full regulation design House 


Cassock with cape attached and 
additional half sleeves. Trimmed 
with red or purple piping and 


buttons according to rank of Prelate. 
(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by Bishop's. 


(H) The Cappa Magna is a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with an Ermine Cape and_ lace 


Rochet. Tailored in either imported 
or domestic fabrics. Cape is available 
in Ermine or Coney fur. 


Joe Meuse o£ HANSEN 


23. NO. FRANKLIN: ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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At left: ALLEN VESTMENT 
FABRIC NO. 343 

‘Come, Holy Ghost’’ 

41 to 42” wide 


is a 
rical 
and 
worn 
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ror 
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Below: ALLEN “CELTIC CROSS” 
BANDING NO. 2200 
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Bee There are no finer Liturgical Fabrics pro- 


and 


P ces duced anywhere in the world than these 
on American-made “Allen” fabrics. Your 
— dealer carries a wide variety of original 
— patterns and colors—and you may buy 
mane them secure in the knowledge that Allen 


wee Silk Mills guarantees their superior quality. 


_ 
Ake IL 1 


LEN SILI 
Liturgical Fabrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
Se 868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








. Lh) 
A merican Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


oe IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
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VERY REV. JOHN J. O'LOONEY, PASTOR 
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GERALD A. BARRY & FRED D. KAY, ARCHITECTS 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH, FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


FONT AND COVER 
ILLUMINATED CREED 
GRILL AND GATES 


40 WEST 13" STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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FILMOSOUND teaches at 


St. Gabriel School 


Right: Only two years old, this beautiful, com- 
pletely modern school is located in the famed 
Sunset District of San Francisco. 





Below: Alert students like to learn with movies 
in this up-to-date Catholic school. 

















St. Gabriel School in San Francisco is one of the 
more outstandingly progressive schools in this area. 

Lower grade school pupils inevitably learn 
more easily in a setting like this. Throughout the 
school only the finest equipment is used. 

How natural, then, that Bell & Howell Filmosound 
plays an important role at St. Gabriel. It is used 
extensively in teaching and in other school activities, 
and in the school’s large auditorium it contributes 
substantially to community entertainment. 


For your school needs, be sure to investigate 
Filmosound. Pictures are life-like, brilliant; sound 
is natural and undistorted. Filmosound provides 
most hours of dependable, trouble-free performance. 
And it’s completely suited to small classroom 

or big auditorium use ...consult your nearby Bell 
& Howell representative. He is trained to serve you. 
During life of the product, any defects in workmanship or 
materials will be remedied free (except transportation). 


You buy for life when you buy 







eeu 















The Single-Case Filmosound has 
Safe-Lock sprockets to guard 
film, make threading easy — 
governor-controlled gear 
drive natural, flutterless 
sound—perfectly aligned op- 
tical system to give maxi- 
mum illumination. For 16mm 
sound or silent film. Weight 
3512 pounds. With six-inch 
built-in speaker, $399.50. 
Larger, separate speakers 
also available. 


Bell « Howell eso 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY 
OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By V. F. Kienberger, O.P., 2424 Eighteenth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Page 
Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 1040 
Overanxiety about Worldly Affairs 
The late Archbishop Paschal Robinson fur- 
nishel a touching example of humility and in- 
difference to worldly goods. To-day’s Liturgy 
urges us to put aside all worldly concerns, and 
install in our hearts the Living Christ. The 
Gospel tells us we cannot serve two masters 
Christ and the world. Christ selected His 
Apostles from the humble class of the people. 
Overanziely about earthly things is incompat- 
ible with discipleship of Christ. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 1042 
“In the White Wool of the Wheat” 


Mother Jane Stuart was remarkable for her 
simplicity and steadfast devotion. The pray- 
ers of to-day’s Mass are most appropriate in 
our day when so many people are laden with 
cares of soul and body. Christ’s raising to life 
of the widow’s son reminds us how often He 
alone has stood between us and bodily or 
spiritual death. Long ago the Jews enjoyed 
the light of spiritual consolation. Spiritual 
consolation was personified in Christ. 


Page 
Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 1045 
The Divine Model of Humility 


Archbishop Dowling of St. Paul was famous 
for his charity and humility. These virtues are 
emphasized in the Liturgy of to-day. In the 
Gospel Our Lord condemns the pride of the 
Pharisees. In His life He practised in an 
eminent degree the virtue of humility, and de- 
clared to His Apostles that the greatest among 
them was he who was the servant of the rest. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 1048 
Unspotted in Charity 
St. Mary Goretti, recently raised to the honors 
of the altar, is the St. Agnes of the twentieth 
century. Her virtues are traceable to the old- 
fashioned, simple method of religious training, 
characteristic of the truly Catholic home. In 
the opening prayers of to-day’s Mass we ask 
God to keep us undefiled. The Epistle and 
Gospel extol the great virtue of charity. None 
is excluded from the charity of Christ, who de- 
lights to be with the children of men. 








You Save on Every Root Candle 





»».. yet get more than 
any other 517%, & 60% 
candle offers 


That's because three exclusive ad- 
vantages are found in 


ROOT 
ROLLED 
CANDLES 


® They burn 15% longer than 
other 51% & 60%, same size, 


same beeswax content. 








* They resist bending tendencies 
under wilting weather because 
they're rolled of tougher wax. 

* They smoke less because a large 
portion of natural resins found in 
all beeswax is removed by a 
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Those Ignorant Catholics 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


PP icntiis the robber, used to 
stretch out his victims on an iron bed. 
If their legs were too short for the bed, 
he would pull them to the required 
length; if too long, he would cut them 
off to the desired measurement. The 
charge has been made ad nauseam that 
the Catholic Church is a_ one-way 
Procrustes who whittles down the mem- 
bers of the Church to bring about uni- 
formity. The usual canard is that the 
common denominator of intelligence in 
the Church is very low, and the bishops 
work diligently to reduce the more intel- 
ligent members of the Church to the 
ignorance of the great majority. 

Blanshard and others have described 
the Church at work in its iniquitous 
attempt to keep the stupid sheep in line. 
These troublemakers have spared no 
gruesome detail in representing the 
awful terror that prevails in the bosom 
of the Church, the terror that frightens 
the long-suffering laity so fearfully that 
they are afraid to leave the Church. 

Bishop O’Brien, in Erlension, told of 
an experience he had in the Extension 
chapel railroad-car. An old gentleman, 
inspecting the car, asserted that he did 
not believe that it was a real Catholic 
church even though it had an altar, 
stations, etc. An acetylene torch fixed 
to the ceiling fell upon the old gentle- 
head. The priest in charge 
rushed to the man’s aid and heard him 
“Oh, my God, forgive me for 


mans 


whisper: 


doubting the priest.””.. Many of the con- 
temporary Liberal writers give the im- 
pression that the Church elicits faith 
from its members only because it hits 
them over the head with excommunica- 
tion, eternal damnation and_ inter- 
dict if they refuse to believe. 


IS INTELLECTUAL INQUIRY 

OPPOSED TO FAITH? 

Prospective converts to Catholicism 
have been told that the Catholic must 
shut his mind in order to remain a 
Catholic in good standing. He must 
look on all intellectual inquiry as dia- 
bolic, since it might constitute a danger 
to his faith. Is not the Church the 
enemy of enlightenment, since it de- 
clares that a Catholic must not pursue 
religious truth outside the Church? 
Is not the censorship of the Church every 
bit as stifling as that of Moscow? Is it 
not true that a convert who has been 
studying religions must suddenly close 
his mind once he has been baptized? 
These are questions that are being asked 
to-day and will probably be asked more 
frequently in the future as the pace of the 
anti-Catholic campaign is stepped up. 

To start at the very beginning: is it 
a fault to make up your mind? A 
Catholic must make an act of faith or 
else he is not a Catholic. When he 
makes his act of faith, he believes what 
the Church teaches on the authority of 


God revealing. If he says to himself: 
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“Perhaps the time will come when I 
may want to reverse this belief, but here 
he is not making 
He entertains 


and now [ accept it’’ 
an act of faith at all. 
some sort of vague sentiment in favor 
of the probability of the Catholic 
teaching, but it is certainly not faith. 
Genuine faith excludes the anticipation 
of being wrong later; it is sure of itself. 

When anyone complains, therefore, 
that the Catholic Church requires the 
convert to surrender his open mind 
and to abandon any idea of ever doubt- 
ing the teachings of the Church, he is in 
effect complaining because the Church 
If | really believe that 
the consecrated host contains the body 
of Christ, I hold it as a truth. Why 
should I leave myself free to later dis- 
truth? No, 
genuine convert does not want any free- 


requires faith. 


believe a indeed; — the 
dom to lapse into error, and if a convert 
has such a desire, he simply does not 
have faith. 
future doubt is to doubt at present, and 


To leave a loophole for 


doubt is not faith. 


FINALITY OF THE ACT 

OF FAITH 

Does this restrict the mental ambit 
of the convert and stultify his intellectual 
life? There is every reason why mental 
certitude in religion ought to help the 
mind to grow in the natural arts and 
sciences. Chesterton said that nothing 
is more amusing to the convert, after he 
has been in the Church for some time, 
than to hear the speculations about 
when or whether he will repent of his 
conversion. His friends seem to feel 
that he can stand the tyranny of the 
Church so long, and then he must be- 
come exasperated. But, according to 
Chesterton, this is founded on an optical 
illusion: ““The outsiders stand by and 
see, or think they see, the convert enter- 
ing with bowed head a sort of small 
temple which they are convinced is 
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fitted up inside like a prison, if not a 
torture-chamber. But all they really 
know about it is that he has passed 
through a door. They do not know 
that he has not gone into the inner dark- 
ness, but out into the broad daylight... . 
He does not want to go into a larger 
room, because he does not know of any 
larger room to go into. He knows of a 
large number of much smaller rooms . . . 
but he is sure he would be cramped in 
any of them” (“Catholic Church and 


Conversion,” p. 87). 


PAGANISM THE ALTERNATIVE TO 

CHRISTIAN FAITH 

Moreover, Chesterton wrote that he 
sometimes put to himself the question 
by way of melancholy meditation or 
joke: “Where should I go now, if I 
did leave the Catholic Church?” He 
found that nowhere could he find as 
much freedom as in the Church which 
demands that he give up his freedom to 
doubt. 
any of those little social sects which 


“T certainly would not go to 


only express one idea at a time, because 
that idea happens to be fashionable at 
the moment.” The only religion that 
might attract him would be paganism 
because of its apparent freedom, but yet 
he realized that the world was converted 
from paganism to Christianity precisely 
because paganism was too confining. 
“On the height of that ancient empire 
and that international experience, hu- 
manity had a vision. It has not had 
another; but only quarrels about that 
one. Paganism was the largest thing 
in the world and Christianity was larger; 
and everything else has been compara- 
tively small” (pp. 89-90). 

Once in a while you hear it said that 
so-and-so lost his faith as a result of 
reading the writings of Voltaire or 
Bertrand Russell or John Dewey or 
through a study of science. Cardinal 
Newman, in his sermon on “Faith and 
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Doubt,” declares that any Catholic who 
sets out to follow a doubt that has 
occurred to him, has already disbe- 
lieved. Ten thousand difficulties do 
not make a doubt, so we are not here 
concerned with a Catholic who has some 
good reason for reading a forbidden 
book and who encounters difficulties in 
the course of his reading. It is a matter 
of positive doubt that we are discussing, 
and Newman once described in the 
following manner the plight of doubting 
Catholics in reading an heretical work: 

they opened it in an unbelieving 
spirit, and for an unbelieving purpose; 
they would not have opened it, had 
they not anticipated—I might say, 
hoped—that they should find things 
there inconsistent with Catholic teach- 
ing. They begin in self-will and dis- 
obedience, and they end in apostasy” 
(“A Newman Treasury,” ed. by C. F. 
Harrold, p. 182). These fallen-away 
Catholics who claim that “they read 
themselves out of the Church” actually 
disbelieved before they ever began to 
read Russell or Dewey. 


INTELLECTUAL CONVICTION 

DIFFERS FROM FAITH 

Moreover, faith is not an ordinary 
conviction. It is distinct from an exer- 
cise of reason, though it is preceded by a 
reasoning process. I may be intellectu- 
ally convinced and yet not be able to 
make an act of faith. Many a man sees 
the force of the arguments for Catholic 
teaching, indeed wishes to believe but 
cannot. It is his own fault since God 
gives grace to all who ask it, but never- 
theless it is still a fact that conviction is 
not faith (cfr. Newman’s “Faith and 
Doubt,” op. cil., p. 187). The clear 
certainty of faith is greater than any 
certainty that can be acquired by pure 
reason, and it can be wrought in the 
mind by God alone. 

The arguments for religion do not 


compel anyone to believe, since faith 
is the consequence of willing to believe 
and the will is free. We can see what is 
right without any special help from God, 
but we cannot will what is right without 
His grace. 
why a Catholic will not read a forbidden 
book. It is not that he is afraid that 
the book will disturb his conviction, but 
he is afraid that, if he reads a book 
without good reason, he might suffer 
the loss of faith. 

Any priest who has instructed pros- 
pective converts knows very well the 
difference between intellectual convic- 
tion and faith. Some inquirers are 
beyond question convinced of the case 
for the Church, but yet they will not take 
the step into the Church. And in so 
many cases the priest realizes that the 
inquirer has been culpable. He has 
trifled with his conviction, he has 
erected objections to the Church that 
he knew were spurious, he has dallied and 
postponed the date of his baptism, he 
has asked for advice and then refused to 
follow it. At any rate, the priest has a 
distinct consciousness that the inquirer 
has been offered the gift of faith, but 
something in his will has fought against 


Hlere, then, is the reason 


accepting it. 


CATHOLICS SHOULD BE PRUDENT 
IN THEIR READING 


If this is true of prospective converts, 
it is also true of baptized Catholics who 
have already made the act of faith. If 
they are imprudent in their reading, 
it may well be that the bright and spark- 
ling style of an author will influence 
their wills and cause them to become 
careless or unconcerned about religion. 
Catholics have every right to investi- 
gate the reasonable grounds for their 
religion: that is not doubt. If neces- 
sary, they have a right to weigh and 
study the arguments used against the 


Church: that is not doubt. But they 
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have no right to entertain wantonly 
an objection in anticipation of possibly 
accepting it. In other words, the 
Catholic who has attained to truth would 
be stooping to folly if he went to search 
for it. 

Again, the Catholic who makes an 
act of faith also makes an act of love. 
It would not be possible, therefore, that 
he could truly love God and at the same 
time doubt His mercy, His existence, 
Marriage is in a true 
If a husband is 


His goodness. 
sense an act of love. 
suspicious and jealous of his wife, if he is 
forever insisting on his right in small 
matters, if he is ready to credit any 
gossip he hears about her, how can such 
a man be said to love his wife? So too 
with the Catholic who makes an act of 
faith in Holy Mother Church. No man 
who professes to love her can entertain 
doubts about her. 


LIBERAL MISCONCEPTION OF 
CATHOLIC FAITH 


Outside the Church there is an impres- 
sion that a twentieth-century educated 
Catholic must fight a constant war 
within himself in order to believe. The 
notion is that the Catholic’s native 
intelligence is striving to rise to the sur- 
face, but the obligation to believe bat- 
ters it down. To convince a Liberal 
that the Catholic finds it easy to believe 
is an impossible task. He does not 
have any concept of the nature of the 
gift of faith, and he will laugh at you 
if you tell him that the Catholic must 
make an effort—‘‘a miserable effort,” 
says Newman—to unlearn his_ belief. 
“God does not abandon us until we first 
abandon Him.” 

The Liberal feels that the Catholic 
Church is a force that lives by fear, a 
force that is chiefly interested in increas- 
ing its membership and its power. Yet, 
the only force that keeps a man in the 
Church is the force of faith, and the only 
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force that entitles a man to membership 
is faith. In fact, the Liberal is quite 
taken aback when he is told that the 
priest who instructs the convert to the 
faith must be morally certain that the 
convert approaches baptism with firm 
faith. The priest advises him that he 
must come to the font with a firm resolve 
of taking the Church’s word in all 
matters of faith and morals; else, he 
had better not come at all. “Do not 
come as an experiment,” says New- 
man, “do not come as you would take 
sittings in a chapel or tickets for a lec- 
ture-room; come to her as to your home, 
to the school of your souls, to the Mother 
of saints, and to the vestibule of heaven” 
(op. cil., p. 192). 

Here and there in America the Liberals 
are still fighting a rear-guard action 
against the Catholic Church. Liberal- 
ism was the popular devotion of the 
early twenties of this century: — its 
votaries looked forward starry-eyed to 
the dawn of a new era when Liberalism 
would be the universal religion. They 
believed that a substitute for God would 
be discovered, and most of them believed 
that Communism was the substitute. 
Now they are disillusioned with Com- 
munism, but they still refuse to admit 
that they were wrong in their opposition 
to the Catholic Church. 

The censorship of Moscow is one of the 
most forbidding features of the Soviet 
tyranny, and so the Liberals point to the 
“Forbidden Books” legislation of the 
Church and excoriate the obscurantism 
of the Church. They claim that Rome, 
like Moscow, fears to allow its people 
to learn the facts of life, and so both 
dictatorships forbid any inquiry into the 
world outside their orbit. 
difference, of course, is obvious. The 
Soviets compel the act of faith in their 
regime, while the Catholic act of faith 
is a gift from God freely given and freely 
accepted. 


One salient 
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The great source of the difficulty in 
understanding the Catholic act of faith 
is that the Liberal thinks of faith as 
something that is really nothing more 
than hope. It is not an aspect of the 
mind, clear and firm, but a vague opti- 
mistic hope for the future. Archibald 
MacLeish in the June Allantie Monthly 
urged all men of education to make an 
act of faith in “the free and creative 
future of mankind.” Surely, such an 
act of faith has nothing to do with 
mental certitude. 


LIBERALS DECRY POSSIBILITY 

OF MENTAL CERTITUDE 

In fact, most of the Liberals would 
deny that mental certitude is at all 
possible. Sidney Hook, writing in The 
Vew Leader (October 22, 1949), says 
that anyone who believes in an absolute 
supernatural end will find John Dewey’s 


devotion to the critical methods of 


science an abomination. “This ex- 
plains the persistent, violent and intel- 


lectually scandalous denunciation of 


Dewey by clerical pundits who are more 
fearful of Dewey’s scientific experimen- 
talism than they are of rival absolut- 
isms.” Dewey indeed has had more 
influence in shaping the Liberal mind 
than any living man. He has written 
that genuine certitude is impossible 


because there are no absolutes. {n his 
“Experience and Nature” he says: 
“But a mind that has opened itself to 
experience, and has ripened through its 
discipline, knows its own littleness and 
impotencies; it Knows that its wishes and 
acknowledgments are not final measures 
of the universe whether in knowledge or 
in conduct, and hence are, in the end, 
transient.”” To John Dewey even God 
is impermanent. He is for Dewey “a 
clear and intense conception of a union 
of ideal ends with actual conditions.” 

Under the impact of Dewey’s philos- 
ophy, the Liberals are staggering under 
the weight of a strange problem. Hav- 
ing abolished the act of faith in God or 
His Church, they now find that they 
must face the future with some act of 
faith. So, they make an act of faith in 
Democracy. It is purely an optimistic 
emotion of hope rather than faith, be- 
cause they have outlawed the funda- 
mentally religious reasons for supporting 
the democratic idea. In other words, 
they who speak so reverently about 
reason make an unreasonable act of 
faith in Democracy, while Catholics 
can give a reason for the faith that is in 
them with regard to Democracy. Who 
runs away from faith in God will even- 
tually find himself running away from 
reason. 
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Pressure Groups and 
Church-State Relations 


By ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J. 


\ rN the last few years there 


has been a growing attention to the ef- 
fect of lobbying upon law-making. 
tice Hugo Black became a_ national 
figure when he was a Senator by expos- 
ing some of the terrific pressures exerted 
by lobbies. In 1946 Congress passed a 
law requiring all lobbyists to register in 
order that the legislators could know 


Jus- 


what persons advocating the passage or 
defeat of a particular bill represented a 
vested interest. 

It is difficult nonetheless to determine 
accurately what, if any, effect lobbying 
has had on a particular act of the legis- 
lature. There may be mountains of 
mail in the Senators’ offices, and yet 
their vote be relatively independent. 

It is interesting to transfer one’s at- 
tention to a unique type of “lobbying”’ 
in the judicial branch of government. 
Because of the ever-increasing quasi- 
legislative power of the courts it is ever 
more important to various interests to 
have judicial opinions favorable to their 
own position. One does not ordinarily 
write the Justices of any tribunal a letter 
as one would to a Congressman, but by 
the respectable and time-honored cus- 
tom of filing briefs as amici curiz (friends 
of the court) interested parties can at- 
tempt to influence the court’s decision 
in a particular case. It is a thoroughly 
commendable practice, of course, and 
one utilized by the most reputable or- 
ganizations. For example, in the recent 
restrictive covenant cases the Attorney 
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General of the United States submitted 
a long brief as a friend of the court urg- 
ing the Supreme Court to take the ac- 
tion which it did. The American Bar 
Association in the second flag salute case 
intervened, and suggested to the Su- 
preme Court that it declare unconstitu- 
tional the West Virginia statute which 
required all pupils to salute the flag, a 
practice which Jehovah’s Witnesses find 
repugnant to their religious consciences. 

It is, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine what, if any, influence the briefs 
of the “friends of the court” have on the 
It is possible that they do not 
In many cases the 


Justices. 
even read them. 
record and the briefs of the actual liti- 
gants are so lengthy that there would 
hardly be time to even skim the supple- 
mentary briefs. 

In the Everson and McCollum cases 
the several briefs of the “friends of the 
court” present interesting material to 
inspect and evaluate, and, even if we 
cannot make any definite correlation 
between the briefs and the decisions, we 
can at least see more clearly where the 
battle lines are drawn in the war to 
keep God out of the public life of the 
day. 


THE CLASH OVER BUS RIDES 
FOR CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


In the Everson where the 
Supreme Court by a vote of 5 to 4 sus- 
tained a New Jersey ordinance allowing 


Catholic children to ride on the public 


case, 
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school busses, the Attorneys-General of 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Louisiana and New York filed 
briefs maintaining that, if the Supreme 
Court were to invalidate the New Jer- 
sey statute, statues in their own State 
of a similar nature would be under 
suspicion. Said the Attorney 
General of Illinois: ‘“Tax exemption of 
parochial schools is a grant far more 
direct, far more important to the school, 
and far more costly to the public than 
is mere transportation.” The Attor- 
ney-General further supported his case 
by quoting a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Mississippi in which that 


grave 


State’s grant of non-religious textbooks 
to private schools was validated: “If 
the pupil may fulfill its duty to that 
State by attending a parochial school, it 
is difficult to see why a State may not 
fulfill its duty to the pupil by encourag- 
ing it by all suitable means.” 

The Attorney-General of Indiana felt 
that “ta State not only may recognize 
juvenile education at a parochial school 
that meets the State’s secular standards 
as a substitute for similar education at a 
public school,” but that “it must do so 
in order to avoid an unconstitutional 
violation of the parents’ and the chil- 
dren’s freedom of religion.” 

The National Council of Catholic 
Men and the National Council of Catho- 
lic Women filed a joint, well-prepared 
brief suggesting the best reasons why 
public welfare legislation should not in- 
clude discrimination on a religious basis. 


GROUPS OPPOSED TO THE 

NEW JERSEY STATUTE 

Three groups filed briefs in the Ever- 
son case urging the Court to reverse the 
decision of the highest court of New 
Jersey and invalidate the statute. The 
Seventh Day Adventists joined with 
the Baptists, and, claiming to speak for 


14,000,000 members, protested that 


they seek to enforce the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments, which, they aver, 
spell out the separation of Church and 
State. Furthermore, they seek to avert 
“the first break however small in the 
Ark of the Covenant.” 

The brief of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union starts on the assumption 
that the assistance in issue is to religion 
and not to children, and this erroneous 
premise leads to strange results. The 
ACLU finds no constitutional difficulty 
with the GI Bill of Rights, but questions 
the National Free School Lunch Act— 
both of which, of course, being designed 
to assist the sludent, do not distinguish 
between sludents in private and public 
institutions of learning. The Civil 
Liberties Union was so disturbed at the 
decision in the Everson case that it filed 
a petition for rehearing, in which it 
urged the Court to reconsider its deci- 
sion because “‘the cracks in the wall will 
be easier to avoid now than when great 
shoring up operations may be needed.” 

The United American Mechanics of 
New Jersey, claiming 20,000 members, 
was the third group to side with the ap- 
pellant. It conjured up this result if 
aid were given in the way allowed by the 
statute: “*... eventually the country 
would develop two school systems, one 
so-called public, the other sectarian but 
publicly supported. That result could 
not fail to weaken our public school 
system, and the weakening of our pub- 
lic school system would unquestionably 
curtail the vast flow of strength which 
it has brought to our nation’s progress.” 

We shall reserve some reflections on 
these notions until we see the ideas ad- 
vanced by the “friends of the court” 
in the McCollum case. 


SWORDS CROSS OVER 
RELEASED TIME 


The most significant brief in the Mc- 
Collum case (in which, as is generally 
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known, the Supreme Court, by a vote of 
8 to 1, invalidated the system of re- 
leased time religious education as prac- 
tised at Champaign, Llinois) is that 
submitted by the Synagogue Council of 
America. 
tains a list of two score Jewish organiza- 
tions which are included in this central 


The preface of this brief con- 


organization. These associations, the 
brief notes, include in their membership 
more than 80°, of all Americans af- 
filiated with Jewish organizations. “We 
believe therefore,” the foreword con- 
tinues, “‘that in submitting this brief 
we speak for American Jewry. ... This 
is the first instance in which practically 
all American Jewish organizations, re- 
ligious and lay, have joined in sub- 
mitting a brief.” 

The Synagogue Council expressly dis- 
avows any of the professed atheism of 
Mrs. McCollum. 


the Champaign plan, not because it 


The Council opposes 


favors irreligion, but because it desires 
a united America: 
tion bulks larger in our opposition than 
the divisive effects of the program (re- 


. no considera- 


leased time).” 
approves of “the stigmatizing effect of 
teaching Jewish participation in’ the 


The Jewish group dis- 
: I 


crucifixion,” which, the brief alleges, 
was included in the Champaign plan. 
The Illinois arrangement demanded, by 
its own rules, that all applicant groups 
“work 
states the Council's brief, ‘effectively 


together”; this requirement, 
eliminates participation by all groups es- 
pousing unpopular religious dogmas. . 
It is an intended, inevitable consequence 
of the released time plan that there is no 
record of participation anywhere in the 
United States by religious groups other 
than those teaching traditional Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism and infrequently 
Judaism.” 

Since the McCollum decision Jewish 
organizations have maintained a united 
front in favor of the decision, and have 
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on occasion expressed open hostility to 
The result 
is most unfortunate, and the action is 


all released time programs. 


based on prepossessions which may be 
difficult if not impossible to eradicate. 


OTHER OPPONENTS OF 

RELEASED TIME 

The writer of the brief of the American 
Civil Liberties Union states frankly that 
his basic premise is that “religion is not a 
civil function or a_ public matter.” 
Granted his premise, his brief is well 
argued. He ends, however, on an hys- 
lerical note. Imagine, he proposes, if 
the 256 sects in America all sought to 
teach their particular sectarianism in 
the one school system, “the public 
school during school hours would be- 
come a bedlam of sectaries and a Babel 
of religious tongues spawning discord, 
intolerance, bigotry and hatred .. . and 
... the public scheol system for all prac- 
tical purposes would cease to exist and 
its ideal of secular education would be a 
mockery.” 

The Baptists’ brief is much the same 
as in the Everson case. The American 
Unitarian Association is concerned with 
the fate and peace of the one-half of the 
nation without any religious belief, if 
released time is allowed to continue. 
Homer Cummings, writing a brief for 
the Seventh Day Adventists, avers that 
released time “violates the long-estab- 
lished interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment,” and that “if allowed to continue 
it can only serve to reopen a Pandora’s 
box of religious strife and bigotry.” 
The American Ethical Union submits a 
short brief in which it adopts in its en- 
tirety the document submitted by the 
Synagogue Council. 

The only two briefs which urged the 
Supreme Court to affirm the unanimous 
opinion of the highest court of Illinois 
were those of the Attorney General of 
Illinois and of the Protestant Council of 
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the City of New York, sponsors of re- 
leased time. No Catholic organization 


filed a brief in the McCollum case. 


TOWARDS AN 
EVALUATION 


What can be concluded from this ar- 
ray of opinions on this most controver- 
The first and inevitable 
impression is that there is confusion 
more profound than can easily be ex- 


pressed. 


sial subject? 


Most of the briefs do not re- 
flect sound law, but only shreds of prej- 
udice pieced together with educational 
misconceptions. ° 

The brief of the Jewish organizations 
could be in itself the subject of a treatise. 
It is clear from the brief and from collec- 
tive Jewish conduct since the McCollum 
decision that the Jewish race as a whole 
feels that, if Christianity is given a 
place in the public life of the day, it will 
be used as a means of discriminating 
Is not the widespread ac- 
ceptance of this idea due, at least in 
part, to the attitude of Christians—or 
at least to the language of some Chris- 


against Jews. 


It is doubtful whether or not 
Catholic children ever become = anti- 


tians? 


Semitic because they are taught in 
school that the “Jews,” quoting the 
carefully circumscribed language of St. 
John’s Gospel, crucified Our Lord— 
but it is indubitable that many Jews see 
such language as a stumbling block and 
as an unfair discrimination against their 
race. To many Jews the Cross is a 
symbol of hatred, since they are under 
the impression that it is because of the 
Cross they have suffered humiliation 
and persecution throughout the ages. 
The most vigorous diligence should be 
exercised to eliminate anything from 
Catholic textbooks or Catholic day-to- 
day teaching which even suggests that 
Catholics have anything but perfect 
love for the Jews individually and as a 


race, 


THE CHILD BENEFIT THEORY 

MISUNDERSTOOD 

The briefs submitted in the Everson 
case indicate the need for a more 
thorough understanding of the ‘“‘child 
benefit” theory. The opponents of the 
New Jersey plan to transport Catholic 
children from the town of Ewing to the 
Catholic schools of Trenton think of the 
annual sum in question as an aid to the 
This is not true: the 
assistance was directed to the pupil and 
the reimbursement checks were sent 
to the parents, not to the school. — [t is 
well settled in Supreme Court jurispru- 
dence that aid to private school children 
is unobjectionable. In 1930 the Su- 
preme Court by a unanimous vote up- 
held the Louisiana law which allowed the 
distribution of non-religious textbooks 
to private school children, and this de- 
cision was quoted with approval in the 
Everson case, as was the Pierce case, 
the Oregon school decision in 1925 
in which the Supreme Court, again 
unanimously, invalidated a law which in 
effect would make private or parochial 
schools illegal. 


Catholic school. 


The Everson case could have been 
decided on the same principles as those 
used in the Cochran case in 1930 con- 
cerning the Louisiana law, if the Su- 
preme Court had not chosen to introduce 
an ideological interpretation of the “es: 
tablishment”’ clause of the First Amend- 
ment. After the Everson decision some 
legal commentators expressed certain 
misgivings about the validity of the 
“child benefit” theory, but these were re- 
flections of the Court’s misconception 
of the problem. This doctrine that cer- 
tain aids are public welfare benefits for 
youngsters, and may not be denied to 
any on the basis of race or religion, is 
still a valid doctrine of American law, 
and in fact, with social benefits to young- 
sters multiplying, should be ever more 
prominent, 
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SHOULD THE “SEPARATION” 

FORMULA BE RETAINED? 

The argument most frequently used 
by the “friends of the court” in’ both 


the Everson and McCollum eases is, of 


course, the “separation of Church and 
State’’—or the metaphor of the “wall! 
of separation.” [t is difficult to know 
how to handle this terminology. In the 
sense in which the slogan is advanced, it 
is replete with connotations that are not 
admissible as part of the American 
tradition, which has been one of the 
symbiosis of Church and State, of re- 
ligion and education. In another sense, 
however, the language is acceptable, 
since the tradition of codperation be- 
tween Church and State which has al- 
ways been known in American history is 
predicated on the supposition that the 
State will not interfere with the various 


religions nor will it favor any one of 


them. In this sense the State is “sepa- 
rate,” at least in the sense of being dis- 
tinct. 

The dilemma 
quite sharply drawn. 


the “separation” formula, those who are 


over terminology is 


If one accepts 


advocating “separation” in the most 
absolute form may misconstrue the posi- 
tion to be one synonymous with their 
own. If, on the other hand, one ex- 
presses the conviction that the “‘separa- 
tion” formula does not accurately repre- 
sent the American tradition of Church- 
State relations, one is likely to be sub- 
ject to misunderstandings of no small 
consequence. It seems to this writer 
that the former alternative is both the 
more expedient and the more hopeful 


path to follow. If one initially denies 
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the validity of the “separation” ter- 
minology, one immediately loses the en- 
lire sympathy of a large part of the 
American populace to whom this phras- 
ing is quasi-sacred. These people 
want separation, and to them, as to 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, “separation 
means separation and not something 
less.” 

The acceptance of the 


. 


‘separation” 
terminology, furthermore, does not com- 
promise the position of those who be- 
lieve in distinctness but codperation 
in Church-State relations. They can 
“baptize” this word, so to speak, and ex- 
plain it in a new way consistent with 
American tradition. 


THE REAL REASON: 

SECULARISM 

The basic and underlying reason for 
most of the arguments made in the briefs 
of the “friends of the court” has, how- 
ever, yet to be mentioned. This un- 
derlying reason is the essentially secu- 
laristic point of view from which the 
writers start; this attitude colors and 
shapes everything that they set forth 
including the legal arguments they em- 
ploy for their case. The writers assume 
that religion is a concern for the personal 
conscience alone, and that any public 
demonstration of it is neither desirable 
nor permissible. Such an attitude de- 
rives directly from the radically in- 
dividualistic nature of post-Reforma- 
tion, non-Catholic religious thinking. 
This is the real reason behind all the 
legal technicalities and religious contro- 
versy over the question of Church- 
State relations. 





Mexico These 430 Years: 


An Instructive and Inspiring Story 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


| HE Bruce Publishing Company 


got out less than three months ago a 
volume of 588 pages under the title, 
“Mexico: A Land of Volcanoes, from 
Cortés to Aleman,” by J. H. Sehlar- 
man. Already a Spanish translation of 
this same volume is in the press, and Tam 
informed that one of our acknowledged 
American historians has written the 
author to the effect that this story of 
Mexico is the best thing yet done on the 
subject. Antecedently, anyone who 
knows the author, who has been the 
Bishop of Peoria these last twenty 
years, would surmise that anything he 
wrote in Mexico would be truly histori- 
cal, and that the facts he quotes would be 
capable of verification. We say this 
because, before he had been nominated 
bishop, he had written a worthwhile 
volume on the story of the French occu- 
pation of lands from Quebec to New 
Orleans, the occasion of his inspiration 
being his birth and rearing not far from 
the site of old Fort Chartre, Illinois. 
During these intervening years he has 
been very much interested in the applica- 
tions, especially to rural life, of the 
sound principles of social science. Then 
over a period of years he has been inter- 
ested in intellectual explorations in 
Mexico; and, especially during the last 


five years, he has visited every part of 


Mexico and met outstanding Mexicans 
either of Mexican or Spanish or mixed 


ancestry. He has talked to men of 


learning who are not politicians but who 
do know and love Mexico, their native 


land. He has obtained from some of 
these intellectuals volumes out of print 
on one or other phase of Mexican his- 
tory; and, as one knowing the language, 
he has seen and spoken to people in every 
walk of life in all parts of that much- 
suffering = country—suffering — almost 
chronically from the year 1810. The 
book can be called an encyclopedia of 
the facts of Mexican history and the 
interpretation of those facts both in their 
circumstances and in the light of their 
antecedents. The ordinary Orangeman 
in Ireland would be a poor interpreter 
of facts and motives in the official and 
private life of south Ireland. So, most 
Americans, even those who have written 
about Mexico, have been relatively as 
unfitted for their task as would that same 
Orangeman be for an appraisal of life in 
the Free State. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THLE 
HISTORIAN 


The very antecedents of the author 
give him something of a world outlook. 
He made his undergraduate seminary 
studies in the famed University of 
Innsbruck, while Austria was still a 
nation; thence he went for graduate 
studies to Rome during the period 
1901-1904. In the intervening years 
he has explored Canada; and if I am 
not mistaken, he attributes his restora- 
tion to health back in the ’20’s to the 
prayers of the late Brother André. So 
all he needed to write a monumental 
history of Mexico was seeing Mexico at 
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first hand and studying it over a period 
of years, and this he has done. His 
very Foreword indicates his dispassion- 
ate outlook as an historian, because he 
takes a paragraph from the work of a 
Mexican to the manner born, José 
Castillo Torre’s “A La Luz Del 
Relampago” (pp. 136 sq.): 


“In the soul of the [bero-American 
mestizo, the mode of thinking and the 
character of the Indian and those of 
the white nfan are in ceaseless struggle 
for balance and definite orientation. 
The ancient Indian ideas clash daily 
with paleface ideas, and this want of 
harmony accounts for the mestizo’s 
volubility and his inclination to 
rebellion and tumult. The mental 
constitution of the Indian is different 
from the mentality of the white man, 
and the mestizo has not yet found his 
level. The ancient Indian race, with 
its millennial traditions interrupted 
by the Conquest, furnishes an enor- 
mous human reserve, with possibilities 
we cannot foresee. We do not share 
the opinion of the North American 
pioneers that the only good Indian is 
the dead Indian. Mexico is not a 
nation. In the sociological meaning 
of the word, Mexico is still a seed bed 
of nations, although they appear to be 
formed into one state. That is why 
it is so difficult to govern us with laws 
that are the expression of the 
general will. Since there is no unity 
of race, there cannot be regulations 
directed toward the common good and 
promulgated by authority.” 


If | were to cite passages that would 
appeal to anyone with a general educa- 
tion and a love of men and things, to say 
nothing of the story of nations in their 
rise and fall, | would have to copy out 
sentences or paragraphs or pages pos- 
sibly to the number of a hundred or 
more. But I think I can best give the 
prospective reader of ““Mexico, A Land 
of Volcanoes, from Cortés to Aleman,” 
what treat is in store for him by quoting 
in its entirety the Prologue. 
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BACKGROUND OF A FAMOUS 
MEXICAN PRELATE 


“Thomas Gillow! was a scion of an 
old English Catholic family of Liver- 
pool that had survived the confisca- 
tions, fines, imprisonments, and exe- 
cutions through the reigns of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth, 
keeping the Catholic faith intact. 
His father owned and operated a 
brewery in Liverpool. 

“His three brothers took over the 
brewery, and Thomas began the 
study of horology and worked in 
Roskel’s jewelery shop in Liverpool. 
After two years he was sent to New 
York to assist Roskel’s son in estab- 
lishing a branch house in that city. 
In 1819 Thomas Gillow proceeded to 
Mexico City via Havana. 

“Thomas Gillow set up his jewelry 
business in the calle de la Profesa, 
across the street from the magnificent 
church of la Profesa, built’ by the 
Jesuit Fathers in 1720, largely with 
money given by Dona Getrudis de la 
Pena, Marquesa de las Torres de 
Rada. When Thomas Gillow opened 
his jewelry shop, the Jesuit’ Fathers 
were no longer in charge of the Profesa. 
They had been expelled from Mexico 
in 1767. However, in Gillow’s time, 
in November, 1820, historic confer- 
ences were held in the casa de la 
Profesa, conferences which led to the 
formulation of the Plan de la Profesa, 
out of which came the Plan of Iguala, 
which ultimately secured the inde- 
pendence of Mexico and placed Agus- 
tin de [turbide on the throne of Mexico 
for a few brief months. 

““Gillow’s business flourished and he 
found entrée into the cultured society 
of Mexico City. In due time, he 
married Maria J. Zavalza y Gutierrez, 
Marquesa de Selva Nevada, so named 
because her hacienda lay at the foot 
of the volcano Iztaccihuatl (the White 
Woman), near Amecameca. Now, it 
was not in keeping with the social 
ideas of the time that the husband 
of a marquesa should be selling goods 
over a counter, no matter how profit- 
able the business. Thomas, there- 
1D. Eulogio Gillow y Zavalza, *“*Reminis- 

cencias,”” pp. 7-17. 
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fore, disposed of his jewelry business 

and became a hacendado, a gentleman 

farmer. 

“The first child died as an infant. 
Ramon Puente? relates that the 
Marquesa was sickly and went into a 
deep coma sometime in January or 
February, 184L. Her body, clothed 
in a shroud and adorned with jewelry, 
was laid in a casket and placed in a 
niche in St. Brigid’s Church, Mexico 
City.? During the night the sacristan 
and a companion decided to appropri- 
ate some of the jewelry, but when they 
used force to remove a ring from her 
finger, the Marquesa came to life. 
Horrified at finding herself laid out ina 
casket, and at the same time fearing 
she might be killed by the ghouls, she 
promised to pay them a large sum of 
money and guard the secret. 

“Shortly afterward (March LI, 
1841) Eulogio Gregorio Gillow was 
born at Puebla. In 1851 his father 
took him to London to see the first 
World’s Fair and placed him in the 
Jesuit school at Stonyhurst. Then 
followed six years of study in Belgium, 
and his course in theology at the 
Gregorian University, Rome, and 
ordination to the priesthood, 

“In 1861, his mother, the Marquesa 
de Selva Nevada, undertook a journey 
to Europe to visit her son. She 
stopped at Havana, Cuba, and on the 
fifth day out at sea she died of yellow 
fever and was buried in the Atlantic. 

“Eulogio Gregorio Gillow was ap- 
pointed chamberlain to Pope Pius 1X 
and functioned in that capacity until 
his return to Mexico. 

“Thomas Gillow had increased his 
land holdings and had purchased the 
hacienda known as Chautla, near 
Puebla, affording a magnificent view of 
the volcanoes. After his father’s 
death Monsignor Gillow managed the 
estates. He had been around in the 
world and was eager to introduce more 
modern farm machinery. For this pur- 
2 Ramon Puente, “La Dictadura, La Revo- 

lucion y Sus Hombres,” p. 157. Puente’s ver- 
sion is accepted as substantially correct by the 
old families of Mexico. 

3 For some years St. Brigid’s church served 
as the church for English-speaking Catholics. 
In 1935 it was demolished to widen the San 
Juan de Letran Avenue 


pose he bought a threshing machine, 
one that had received the gold medal 
at the Philadelphia World’s Fair in 
1876. Hundreds of people gathered 
at Chautla for the great demonstra- 
tion. The thresher refused to per- 
form and was banished to a shed. 

“A few years later a group of some 
eighty American tourists came to 
Mexico via Vera Cruz. They took 
lodgings in Hotel [turbide, in what is 
now called Avenida’ Francisco I. 
Madero, Mexico City. President Por- 
firio Diaz and other government offi- 
cials were trying to do all they could 
to make the visitors’ stay in Mexico 
agreeable. The United States Gen- 
eral John Grisbi, who then lived in 
Mexico, presented Monsignor Gillow 
to the American tourists. 

“Gillow’s father had once worked in 
Roskel’s jewelry shop in New York. 
Monsignor Gillow’s European culture, 
his keen interest in the social and eco- 
nomic development of Mexico, and the 
British accent of his English made it 
appear desirable that the American 
tourists should meet him. He talked 
to them about the status of agricul- 
ture, cattle raising, mining, and other 
economic developments in Mexico. 
Since wheat and corn were then the 
chief agricultural products in the 
northern states, he invited them to 
spend a few days at his hacienda 
Chautla, near Puebla, and see for 
themselves. 

“About forty accepted the invita- 
tion, and they made the trip partly 
by train and partly by stage coach via 
Tlaxcala to Chautla, In the course 
of the inspection tour they came 
across the shed that housed the famous 
threshing machine. In the group was 
a manufacturer of threshing machines. 
He could not understand why the 
thresher was not used. He was told 
it did not work. The machinist 
insisted that it must work. 

“The next day he doffed his New 
York suit and went to work. He 
worked for hours, but the thresher 
refused to perform. The reason was 
very simple. The Mexican grain was 
thicker than the grain in the United 
States, and the cylinder would not 
take it. 
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“At lunch Monsignor Gillow had 
his hour of satisfaction, and he pointed 
a lesson for all time to all American 
tourists who are inclined to judge 
Mexico by United States standards. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘not everything 
that works in the United States works 
in Mexico. I will donate this thresh- 
ing machine to the Smithsonian 
Institute, provided you put on it these 


words printed in large letters: THIS 
THRESHING MACHINE WAS AWARDED 
THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE WORLD'S 


FAIR IN PHILADELPHIA, BUT IT IS 
WHOLLY USELESS IN MEXICO. * 


SPAIN’S OWN BACKGROUND 


The author devotes some fourteen 
pages to the influence of Mohammedan- 
ism with its all but eight hundred years 
of domicile in the Spanish peninsula. 
He speaks of the fall of Constantinople 
as the eastern part of the pincher move- 
ment of conquering Mohammedanism 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and says that after the fall of Constan- 
tinople there were only two Christian 
leaders to hold back the infidel hordes 
one was Hunyady and 
The former 


of fire and sword 
the other Skanderbez. 
routed the victor of Constantinople at 
Belgrade in 1456. This gave heart to 
the Spaniards, and by January 2, 1492, 
Granada, the last stronghold of the 
Moors, surrendered; and Boabdil, the 
last Moorish returned — to 
Africa whence his own ancesters under 
Tarik had come in the year 711, returned 
with the symbolic Crescent that had 


governor, 


come into Spain nearly eight hundred 
years before. The author in this con- 
nection makes 
remarks on the racial mixture that the 


some very pertinent 
Spaniards were in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; in their veins flowed 
Phoenician, Iberian, Celtiberian, Greek, 

4 Gillow, op. cit., p. 116. Monsignor Gillow 
became archbishop at Oaxaca in 1892; living 


in exile during the Carranza persecution, he 
died at Ejutla, Oaxaca, on May 18, 1922. 
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Carthagenian, Roman, Visigoth, Vandal 
and Moslem blood. He remarks that 
the Iberians had brought the culture 
of the Orient; the Celts, their knowledge 
of iron and metals; the Romans, law 
and administration; the Goths, agricul- 
the Moslems, 
the compass, paper and Greek learning, 
And he says 
blood and 


ture and more warfare; 


but also love of pleasure. 
aptly: “This mixture of 
the hard battles for survival developed 
in the Spaniards a proud, vibrant, and 
militant patriotism that culminated in 
the expulsion of the Moors, a stubborn 
loyalty to the Catholic faith, a crusading 
spirit under the banner of the Santa 
Cruz to spread the Sanla Fe. In such 
a country and of such stock an Ignatius 
of Loyola, a Dominic, a Francis Xavier, 
a Peter Claver, a Teresa of Avila, but 
also a Cortés and the Spanish conquista- 
dores were sired.” 


40 YEARS OF SPANISH GLORY 


The author devotes some 166 pages 
to the colonial period; and while he 
holds no brief for Spain, he does show 
that Spain was unique in the work of 
colonization. She civilized through 
Christianizing the natives, by encourag- 
ing the Religious Orders to come in and 
establish schools and by improving even 
the economic condition of the natives. 
The last’ human 
were offered just before Cortés took 
Mexico City; and if the rulers after 
independence were one-tenth as devoted 
Mexico as 


victims of sacrifice 


to the common good of 
maligned Spain was, Mexico would now 
be second to none among the Christian 
nations of the world. During 286 years 
of Spanish dominion, sixty-one viceroys 
governed Mexico; and in each century 
there were great administrators such as 
Antonio de Mendoza and Luis de 
Velasco, with only a few inept men and 
only a few prostituting their high office 
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to enrich themselves like Branciforte 
(1794-1798) and Iturrigaray (1803- 
1808), the latter being deposed. Nor 
was there in the 286 years a bloody 
tyrant, such as most of Mexico’s rulers 
since independence have been either in 
achieving power or in abusing power. 
The author quotes Madariaga as saying: 
“What needs to be explained is not its 
disintegration (of the Spanish Empire) 
but the miracle of its thrice secular 
persistence.” 

The Indians were Christianized and 
civilized, and the author well remarks 
that the spiritual and cultural influence 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe still continues. 
And yet we have the obtuse American 
representative, John Lind, in 1914 de- 
claring this utter nonsense: ‘Popular 
education (in Mexico), except in respect 
to religion and politeness, was forbidden 
by a papal bull for two hundred years.” 
Yet, on January 25, 1553, the University 
of Mexico was opened and the author 
tells us that Father Alonso de la Vera 
Cruz, a famous and learned Augustinian, 
was an enthusiastic promoter of the uni- 
versity idea and also one of its first pro- 
fessors; and Augustinians, Dominicans, 
laymen, and diocesan priests were the 
professors with a medical faculty added 


‘in 1582, and an anatomical amphithea- 


tre for the faculty and students of medi- 
cine in 1775. The first hospital “was 
opened in 1524 and other institutions of 
charity followed. As for missionary 
educational activity, the Dominicans, 
Augustinians and Franciscans came al- 
most immediately. And the Jesuits 
came to Mexico as early as 1572. All 
of these great missionary Orders blazed 
new trails, not only in missionary en- 
deavor, but also in the adaptation of edu- 
cational principles to local needs; also, 
these same missionaries were ahead of 
the rest of the world a hundred years in 
the social betterment of the native 
peoples they found. 


THEN CAME DEGENERACY 

The author devotes 220 pages to the 
first era of independence from the 
Hidalgo Uprising through Morelos, Itur- 
bide, the Mexican War, the three years 
of Civil War, the shadow of Europe— 
meaning the Maximilian fiasco and 
the chaos that preceded the rule of 
Diaz. ‘Twenty pages are devoted to the 
political system of Porfirio Diaz. Then 
begins the third and last part of the book 
which covers 234 pages, and is rightly 
entitled “Groping toward Political and 
Social Justice.” The disheartening 
story of Mexico’s misrule, outside of a 
few exceptions, these last forty years, 
is indicated by these chapter titles: 
Collapse of the Diaz Regime; A Utopian 
Visionary; Tragic End of Madero’s 
Flight in Politics; The Plan of Guada- 
lupe; Opposite Personalities; After 
Huerta; From Preconstitutional Regime 
to Recognition; Deplorable Aberrations 
of Carranza Regime End in Assassina- 
tion; Capitalists of Men; Recrudescence 
of Blood Purges and Intolerance; Fiend- 
ishness of Plutarco Elias Calles; Bloody 
Instructions Plague the Inventors under 
the Aigis of the National Revolutionary 
Party; The Impious Buffoon of Tabasco; 
On the Road to Communism; The 
Mystique of Ownership; False Pretexts 
and Empty Promises; Consequences of 
Cardenas’ Utopian Scheme; Reverie; 
Principal Diplomatic Agents of U. S. to 
Mexico. 

Church confiscation, another name 
for political robbery, started on a big 
scale in 1857 and during the last few 
decades the Church has been juridically 
in the catacombs; and churchmen from 
time to time have been hunted as in the 
days of Roman paganism. In fact, the 
anti-clericals and the Mexican secret 
societies have gone further in malign 
cruelty than did the ancient pagans. 
The politicians have looted right and 
left public funds, they being about the 
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only ones who have become millionaires 
in addition to the large landowners 
who have for the most part inherited 
their wealth. Only few of the rulers 
since 1910 could be considered anything 
but criminals at large; and yet these are 
the freebooters that one of our American 
Lodge papers praises as uplifting the 
Mexicans. Office-holders on horseback 
would describe most of the scourges 
that the poor people of Mexico, whether 
cultured or uncultured, with means or 
without means, have been subjected to 
Yet, the author 
of this valuable volume for libraries 


for these forty years. 


everywhere and for lay and clerical apos- 
tles, does not end at all on a note of 
despair. The author feels that better 
things are ahead for these fifteen million 
deserving neighbors. 


WE TOO ARE IN DANGER 
OF PUBLIC BANDITRY 


One indication of this is our Federal 
Government going in for propaganda 
and for our majority party trying to 
Then public expendi- 
tures seem to be running out of bounds; 


silence criticism. 


and a horde of tax-eaters (as old Cobbett 
would call them) are already a veritable 
army as far as numbers go. In 1940 
the rank and file of our voters paid no 
attention to an American tradition that 
no man should be elected to a third term 
as President; and it takes no reading of 
hearts to see how the breaking of that 
precedent brought us into a_ strange 
entanglement, not in the sense it got us 
into the second World War, but in the 
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sense that it got us into an alliance with 
a worse tyrant than the one we were 
fighting. Men in high office acted as 
if they had the power of miracles, so 
that they could not only change the 
spots on the leopard, but make the same 
leopard into a lamb if they so desired. 
Then we see men in more or less key 
places owing allegiance to a foreign 
dictatorship, the most brutal that Europe 
has yet seen. We have a popular indif- 
ference so great that fifty percent of the 
people have been voting in late presiden- 
tial elections as opposed to something 
like ninety percent in European countries 
that still enjoy freedom. Here is an 
instance that should make us all more 
intent to pray for the welfare of this 
Republic, for the preservation of its rare 
institutions, of its real republicanism. 
One of our men on foreign service during 
the War was asked by the late President 
to write him a weekly account of affairs 
in the country where he was and through 
That gen- 
tleman resigned before the end of the 


our official representative. 


War, and was asked by the late Presi- 
dent why he did not not send the weekly 
The gentle- 
man assured the President that he had 


letter as he had promised. 


sent the letter. It never reached the 
President, though, for an underling had 
kept these important documents from 
the elected ruler of the country. The 
same purloiner still occupies a position of 
responsibility. We seem to have too 
many men in Federal positions to whom 
the wrathful terms of Old Hickory are ap- 


plicable: ‘Drive the Scoundrels Out!” 





The Prayer Book and 
the Priesthood 


By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.1. 


= roo often forgets its own 


principle, that heresy does not invalidate 
the requisite Intention to confer a 
Sacrament,” wrote Dr. Bayard H. 
Jones, professor of Church History and 
Liturgics in the School of Theology of 
the University of the South, in a recent 
article featured in the Episcopalian 
weekly review, The Living Church.! 
About a half-century ago, Pope Leo 
XII issued his Encyclical, ““Apostolicze 
Cure.” For Catholics it concluded a 
controversy which, although already 
settled by the Holy See, had recently 
been revived. One can only assume 
that Dr. Bayard Jones writes with an 
imperfect knowledge of the contents of 
the Papal declaration, for he charac- 
terizes it as ‘“‘a classical illustration of 
circle-reasoning.”” His reason for this 
statement is that “Rome really gives 
away its case by admitting that the 
‘Form’ of the Ordinal might be quite 
sufficient if it were found in a Catholic 
Pontifical, where a right Intention might 
be presumed.” Is this allegation true? 
[ have before me the Latin original of 
the “Apostolicae Cure” as well as two 
accurate translations of it—one from the 
press of a Catholic publisher, the other 


1 Reverend Paul R. Rust, O.M.L., author of 
“The First of the Puritans and the Book of 


Common Prayer,” believes that Dr. Jones’ 
article on ““The Prayer Book and the Priest- 
hood” calls for criticism and analysis, especially 
in view of the fact that the article has been 
hailed as a brilliant reply to Father Rust’s 
thesis that the Book of Common _ Prayer 
abolished the Mass and Priesthood from 
the Church of England. 


the publication of an Anglican house. A 
comparison of each translation with the 
original text fails to yield the assertion 
of Dr. Jones, which I have quoted 
verbatim. Accordingly, we must con- 
clude that the alleged “‘admission”’ is not 
in the Papal Bull. 

But to continue. Dr. Jones goes on to 
say that (according to Rome) “the In- 
tention could be taken for granted if we 
Anglicans had used a Catholic ‘Form’; 
but the ‘Form’ must be ruled invalid be- 
cause of lack of Intention.” 

Let us examine this statement in the 
light of the ““Apostolicee Cure.” Pope 
Leo drew no such conclusion. He 
treated in separate paragraphs the 
Catholic doctrine of “Matter and 
Form” and the Catholic doctrine of the 
“Intention” requisite for the conferring 
of a valid Sacrament. He did not even 
suggest that “the Intention could be 
taken for granted if we had used a Cath- 
olic ‘Form,’ or that the ‘Form’ must 
be ruled invalid because of lack of Inten- 
tion.” Exactly, what did Pope Leo say? 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 
“FORM” 


On this important point, the “Apos- 
tolicee Cure” is clear and explicit: 


“All know that the Sacraments... 
ought both to signify the grace which 
they effect, and effect the grace which 
they signify. Although the significa- 
tion ought to be found in the whole 
essential rite—that is to say, in the 
matter and form—it still pertains 
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chiefly to the form, since the matter is 

the part which is not determined by 

itself, but which is determined by the 
form.” 

For example, in Baptism the matter, 
which is the pouring of water, remains 
indifferent until it has been determined 
by the form, the words: “I baptize thee 
in the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

“And this [continues the Pope] 
appears more clearly in the Sacrament 
of Orders, the matter of which is the 
imposition of hands, which indeed by 
itself signifies nothing definite, and is 
equally used for several Orders and 
for Confirmation. But the words, 
‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ certainly 
do not in the least definitely express 
the Sacred Order of Priesthood, or its 
grace and power.’ 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 

“INTENTION” 

In the second place, and independent 
of defect of form, the English Orders are 
deficient because of the lack of the inten- 
tion requisite for a valid ordination or 
consecration. Again, we quote in full 
the words of the “Apostolicae Cure”: 

“The Church does not judge about 
the mind or intention in so far as it is 
something by its nature internal; but 
in so far as it is manifested externally, 
she is bound to judge concerning it.” 

It seems to me significant that Dr. 
Jones made no reference in his article on 
the testimony of the Edwardine era to 
the manifest intention of the Anglican 
Church to exclude from its new Ordinal 
all reference to a sacrificing priesthood. 
The abolished Mass, the Communion 
Table which took the place of the altar, 
the extinction of symbols which con- 
veyed to the mind the characteristic 
note of sacrifice found in all valid ordina- 
tion rites in both the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches, the mutilation of the 
ancient “Forms,” the open hostility of 
the English Reformers to the ancient 
liturgy—all point to one incontestable 
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truth, a truth which Pope Leo was obli- 
gated to emphasize, namely, that the 
Church of England did not preserve the 
intention of the Church in England in 
the conferring of her Sacred Orders. To 
quote Pope Leo again, “if the rite be 
changed with the manifest intention of 
introducing another rite not approved 
by the Church, and of rejecting what the 
Church does and what by the institution 
of Christ belongs to the nature of the 
Sacrament, then it is clear that not only 
does the Sacrament lack the necessary 
intention, but the intention is adverse to 
and destructive of the Sacrament.” 
And why is this? Because, “if the rite 
be changed with the manifest intention 
of introducing another rite not approved 
by the Church, and of rejecting what the 
Church does,” then, logically, only one 
the Church 
of England in 1550, when it drew up its 
new rite of ordination, manifestly, by its 


conclusion can be reached 


exclusion of the note of sacrifice, could 
not have done so if she had preserved the 
bare minimum required by Christ, that 
is, of doing what the Church of Christ 
does in the conferring of this Sacrament. 

“You may remember,” a distinguished 
convert from Episcopalianism recently 
wrote to me, “that the English arch- 
bishops in their reply to the Pope con- 
tended that the early Catholic forms of 
ordination were as simple as those of 
1550, and lacked the explicit reference 
to the offering of sacrifice. Fortunately, 
this objection had already been antici- 
pated by the Bull. Even as far back as 
the Gordon judgment? (1704), Rome had 
made a catena of ‘forms’ from all known 


2 John Clement Gordon, Anglican Bishop of 
Glasgow, received all the Anglican Orders by 
the Edwardine rite and from the hands of prel- 
ates who had derived their Orders from the 
Anglican succession. When the question of the 
validity of Gordon’s Orders was submitted to 
Rome, the decision was that, if he would min- 
ister as a priest, he must receive the priesthood 
and all previous Orders unconditionally (ez 
integro). 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE PRIESTHOOD 





traditional rites of ordination. It was 
shown that in every case either the 
‘order conferred’ or the ‘chief function of 
the order’ was always mentioned in the 
form. The case of an ordination in the 
fifth century is very different from one 
performed by heretics in the sixteenth. 
In the first, ‘priest’ and ‘bishop’ had 
their traditional meaning; in the latter 
case they did not, because their true 
meaning was deliberately excluded. 
Anglicans never see this. Long before 
1550, the word ‘priest’ had been given a 
precise meaning exemplified by the 
beautiful ceremonies of ordination. To 
cut out those ceremonies deliberately 
was to repudiate the accepted notion of 
a priest. 

“T remember the publication of the 
‘Apostolicae Cure’ with a certain terror. 
I was in my teens and a devotee in a 
very High church. We had a number of 
curates. All of them, save one, was de- 
nouncing the Pope, saying that he was 
contradicting himself and so forth. We 
lads were having our meeting with the 
other curate who had charge of the altar 
boys. I remember him saying over and 
over again: “They did alter the form. 
They did cut out everything that de- 
scribed a priest of that lime.’ That’s the 
real crux. They altered the form with 
heretical intent to destroy the priest- 
hood. So the form was gone. Whoever 
used such a form must be considered to 
agree with it, no matter what his opin- 
ions might be. 

“Tt is quite the custom at Anglican 
ordinations for the bishop in the sacristy 
to declare his personal intention. Some 
of them say (I know this to be a fact) 
that they have the same intention as the 
Pope. One said: ‘If T cannot ordain you 
priests in the sense that Rome attaches 
to the priesthood, I intend to make you 
nothing.” I know an ex-Anglican who 
never requested deposition because he 
contended that he was nothing.” 


On the other hand, this contributor 
knows of a_ specific case where the 
ordaining bishop advised the candidate 
that he was nol ordaining him as a sacri- 
ficing priest! 


ROME AND THE PRINCIPLE OF 

HERESY 

“Rome,” Dr. Jones challenges, “too 
often forgets its own principle, that 
heresy does not invalidate the requisite 
Intention to confer a Sacrament.” It is 
evident to anyone having an elementary 
knowledge of the problem of heresy that 
Dr. Jones does not understand the teach- 
ing of Rome on this point—or else he has 
confused the intention of a heretic with 
an heretical intention. Rome _ teaches 
that the intention of a herelic is valid so 
long as the heretic intends to do what 
the Church does in the conferring of a 
Sacrament. For example, a heretic is 
perfectly capable of conferring valid 
baptism. But, in the case under discus- 
sion, the Pope is not discussing the in- 
lention of a herelic who is minded to do 
what the Church does, but rather he is 
pointing out the insufficiency of an 
heretical intention, the intention of doing 
what the Church does not do in the con- 
ferring of the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
That is exactly what the Pope condemns 
when he declares Anglican Orders in- 
valid because of lack of the proper inten- 
tion: 

“When anyone has rightly and 
seriously made use of the due form and 
matter requisite for effecting or con- 
ferring the Sacrament, he is considered 
by the very fact to do what the 
Church does. On this principle rests 
the doctrine that a Sacrament is truly 
conferred by the ministry of one who 
is a heretic or unbaptized, provided 
that the Catholic rite be employed. 
On the other hand, if the rite be 
changed, with the manifest intention 
of introducing another rite not ap- 
proved by the Church, and of reject- 
ing what the Church does, . . . then it 
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is clear that not only is the necessary 
intention wanting to the Sacrament, 
but that the intention is adverse to 
and destructive of the Sacrament.” 


Never again should Dr. Jones, or any 
Anglican controversialist, make so ab- 
surd a statement as that “Rome forgets 
its own principle that heresy does not 
invalidate the requisite Intention to 
confer a Sacrament,” without making 
the necessary distinctions which clarify 
such a principle. Of course, a half-truth 
is more damaging than a lie. 


THE REAL GRAVAMEN 
OF POPE LEO XIII 


At this point should be corrected 
another misapprehension voiced by Dr. 
Jones. “Father Rust,” he _ writes, 
“should be advised that it was this 
handling of the sacrificial language 
which was the real gravamen of the 
accusations raised against our Ministry 
in the papal bull of 1896.” Pursuant to 
this, may I invite Dr. Jones to turn to 
page 123 of “The First of the Puritans 
and the Book of Common Prayer.” If 
he will do this, he will note that its 
author took particular care to make that 
observation the subject of a special foot- 
note. I quote: 


“Leo XIID’s condemnation — of 
Anglican Orders in 1896 was based 
chiefly upon the non-sacrificial nature 
of the Communion Rite we are now 
discussing. Leo did not concern him- 
self with the specific mental intention 
of this Anglican bishop or that. He 
excluded the possibility of valid ordi- 
nation because of the corporate rejec- 
tion of sacrifice by the Anglican 
Church when it was compiling its 
Eucharistic rite in 1549—no sacrifice, 
no Mass, no priesthood.” 


THE LATIN AND THE ENGLISH 
CANONS OF THE MASS 


“The First of the Puritans and the 
Book of Common Prayer” took into 
special consideration Cranmer’s English 
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Canon, and compared it with the Latin 
Canon of the Mass. In fact, to adduce 
internal evidence that Cranmer’s Eng- 
lish Canon bore but a superficial rela- 
tionship to the Latin Canon of the 
Sarum Use, | purposely incorporated 
into the book a collation of the two 
Canons, by placing them side by side in 
parallel columns in an Appendix. I did 
this to enable every reader to follow my 
line of argumentation that) Cranmer 
actually superimposed upon the Latin 
Canon a Canon of his own making, one 
which expressed his Lutheran concept of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. Why Dr. 
Jones did not take into account this 
significant Appendix when he examined 
the note of sacrifice and propitiation in 
the two liturgies is, of course, no concern 
of mine. But what is my concern, in the 
interest of truth, is his allegation that 
Cranmer made but few alterations in the 
English Prayer Book—for that is not 
true. It would be to no purpose here to 
quote in full Dr. Jones’ erroneous state- 
ments. They may be seen by such as are 
inclined to peruse his recent article. 
But Dr. Jones should certainly be ad- 
vised not to handle truth so carelessly, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
evidence against his allegations is of 
‘“asy access to anyone who reads a copy 
of my book. 

However, I should like to point out to 
Dr. Jones a startling contradiction for 
which he must bear the burden of cen- 
sure. I refer him to the amazing con- 
clusion he draws from his examination 
of the rationale of the Latin Canon. He 
writes: 

“Tt is true that the chief character- 
istic of the chain of Collects which 
composes the Canon coloring nearly 
every one of them, is the note of Obla- 
tion. The Christian Sacrifice — is 
offered, and offered, and offered again. 
The whole rite seems simply obsessed 
with the idea. But what is offered? 
‘These gifts, these offerings, these 
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holy unspotted sacrifices . . . this sacri- 
fice of praise . . . a pure oblation, the 
holy bread of life, the Cup of everlast- 
ing salvation.” 
Exactly! And: yet in the face of so 
magnificent a catena of sacrificial lan- 
guage, Where Christ in an unbloody man- 
ner is “offered and offered, and offered 
again,’ Dr. Jones arrives at this as- 
tounding absurdum: 


oer 


Chere is not a word of it (propiti- 
atory sacrifice) in the Roman Canon. 

The plain meaning of the text of 
the Mass is that it offers to God 
nothing but a Sacrifice of Thanks- 
giving ... to be the means of a divine 
Communion.” 


Lest he be reproached again for so 
unsuitable an eisegesis, we heartily 
recommend an impartial examination of 
the Offertory and Canon of the Sarum 
Use. Dr. Jones will find this in Dr. 
Zwierlein’s chapter, “Sacrifice and 
Transubstantiation in England’s Anci- 
ent Liturgy of the Mass.’’* 


DR. RICHARDSON, DR. JONES 
AND DR. CRANMER 


Episcopalians who read Dr. Jones’ 
article may have wondered why he 
summoned, as a witness for the defense 
of Cranmer, Dr. Richardson who had 
demonstrated conclusively (as did Dom 
Dix and 1) that Dr. Cranmer was a 
Zwinglian “*Nominalist” in the question 
of the Eucharist. What perplexes one is 
this: what on earth has Cranmer’s 
orthodox theology of the Incarnation to 
do with his heterodox concept of the 
Holy Eucharist? However, it might be 
of interest to point out one historical 
fact about Cranmer. He surely was a 
“Realist” on the Eucharist in 1534, and 
up to Henry’s death in 1547. Had he 
been a ‘Nominalist,” the wood that was 
suill green in 1534 would never have 


> “Reformation Studies” (Art Print Shop, 
Rochester, N. Y., 1938). 


burned him in 1556. It did not pay dur- 
ing Henry’s reign to be a Zwinglian, and 
Dr. Cranmer was a sure-fire “Realist” 
until Henry was safely laid away in his 
tomb before the altar in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. And as for his being a 
“Realist”” about the Incarnation, it is 
well to remember that he burned poor 
demented Joan Bocher because she in- 
sisted on being a “‘“Nominalist.”” It is 
significant to recall that the unfortunate 
woman was not slow in taunting Cran- 
mer, the man with two halves to his 
brain. “It was not long ago,” she cried 
out at her trial, “that you burnt Anne 
Askew for a piece of bread, and yet came 
yourself soon after to believe and profess 
the same doctrine for which you burned 
her.” 

“We have to admit,” says Dr. Jones, 
“that Cranmer’s personal theories of the 
Sacrament were heretical.... And yet 
the remarkable fact is that the Liturgy 
which he translated and adapted is not 
heretical but remains a true Catholic 
liturgy.” Actually we do not have to 
admit such a conclusion at all, especially 
in view of the impartial conclusions to 
the contrary that have been drawn by 
scholars such as Gasquet, Messenger 
and Dix, whose arguments are well but- 
tressed by the weight of internal evi- 
dence in comparison with those so incon- 
clusively set down by Dr. Jones and Dr. 
Brightman. To adopt the conclusions 
of Dr. Jones would be to fly in the face 
of common sense. For the well-balanced 
mind, the lex credendi will always be 
found fully expressed in the lex orandi. 
To renounce this sound principle is to 
wind up against the nebulous wall of 
sophism, and to concur with Dr. Jones 
that “while it is not logical for a man to 
hold the principles of two incompatible 
philosophies, and two opposing religions, 
in the two halves of his brain, it was per- 
haps the salvation of the Anglican 
Prayer Book that Cranmer did so.” It 
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would be interesting to measure the ex- 
tent of the implications which might be 
drawn from so nonsensical an admission. 

A FINAL FANTASY OF 

DR. JONES 

A second fantasy stated apodictically 
by Dr. Jones merits our attention: 


“It was left for the Council of 
Trent to fall into abysmal error with 
an explanation of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice which is nonsensical in the 
sight of all Comparative Religion, and 
all Christian history.” 


Dr. Jones should be instructed that 
the teaching of the Council of Trent in 
this matter is substantially the same as 
that accepted by the separated Eastern 
Churches and by the Old Catholics. In 
fact, it is much nearer the truth to say 
that only traditional Protestantism (and 
Episcopalianism falls within this cate- 
gory) challenges the dogmatic teaching 
of the Council of Trent on the nature of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. For Dr. 
Jones to assert, as he does, that Trent 
fell into “abysmal error” and_ that 
Trent’s explanation “is nonsensical in 
the light of all Comparative Religion 
and all Christian History,” is to leave a 
student who is in possession of the facts 
with the conviction that the professor 
himself is abysmally ignorant of the 
teaching of Trent, of a factual analysis 
of Comparative Religion, and of the 
Kucharistic content of every age of 
Christian history from the age of the 
catacombs to the atomic age. 

Dr. Jones’ most fantastic conceit is to 
be found in his concluding paragraph. | 
quote it verbalim: 
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“Anyone who knows anything at 
all about this subject, knows that 
there has never been a time, from 
Elizabeth’s day to ours, when the 
Anglican Church would not have in- 
stantly been granted ‘Uniate’ status, 
with full recognition of our Orders, 
and unhampered use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, at the sole price of 
submission to the papal supremacy.” 


Our own concluding observation is 
this. Dr. Jones should be advised that 
this gratuitous assertion is as untenable 
to-day as is the notorious Nag’s Head 
fable of the consecration of Matthew 
Parker, and it should never be mar- 
shalled out for active service in the field 
of controversy, especially by one who 
has been identified as a professor of 
church history. 

The oldest record of this legend ap- 
pears after the excommunication of 
Queen Elizabeth, in an assertion of 
Walsingham in 1571, who alleges Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton as his authority ; 
Throckmorton, in turn, is supposed to 
have attributed this mythical Bull of 
Paul IV to the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
Actually, there is no such statement in 
Throckmorton’s official dispatches. ‘The 
“Bull” was fabricated out of material 
supplied by hearsay. The well-known 
nineteenth-century scholar, Dr. Card- 
well, unfortunately listed the “Bull” 
among the records he incorporated into 
his “Documentary Annals.” But not 
wishing to be responsible for its veracity, 
he gave as his reference the historian 
Camden, in the 1615 edition of his his- 
tory of the English Reformation. The 
whole story is without basis—just pure 
fiction. 
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The Development of the 
English Bible 


By WILLIAM 


ry. 

i] HERE HAS been in recent years a 
marked revival of interest in Scripture 
reading. The older translations were 
considered inadequate in several re- 
spects, and the need grew for a modern 
version in idiomatic English. In re- 
sponse to this demand, scholars in Eng- 
land and the United States have pub- 
lished new translations. Confining our- 
selves first to Catholic productions, there 
is the Spencer New Testament from the 
original Greek, published in 1937; Con- 
fraternity edition of the New Testa- 
ment, issued in L941 by the Biblical 
scholars of the country under the pa- 
tronage of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine; the Confraternity Old Testa- 
ment, now in preparation. In England, 
the Westminster Version has been in the 
process of translation for many years, 
while Msgr. Ronald A. Knox has given 
us a version of the New Testament, and 
has recently issued the second half of the 
Old Testament. We cannot hope to 
appreciate these modern presentations 
fully unless we view them in the light of 
the past, with reference to the whole 
history of the English Bible. This 
history shows us a constant process of 
development from the seventh century 
up to the present. 


NO NEED OF VERNACULAR BIBLE 
IN EARLY CENTURIES 


The first missioners to England 
Augustine and his followers in the south, 


and Aidan and the Irish monks in the 
north—entered a land which was illiter- 


KELLER, S.T.L. 


ate and semi-barbaric. The process of 
civilizing went hand in hand with the 
process of conversion. Yet, it was be- 
yond the resources of the seventh-cen- 
tury Church to provide schools for all. 
Asa result, for some centuries the clerics 
formed the majority of literate English- 
men. For them, since they usually had 
some acquaintance with Latin, the 
language of the Church, there was no 
need of a vernacular Bible. The rest 
of the people received their knowledge 
of the Scriptures through oral instruc- 
tion. But as early as 650 Caedmon, a 
monk of Whitby Abbey, produced a 
poetic paraphrase of much of the ma- 
terial contained in the Old Testament. 
At the beginning of the eighth century 
Bishop Aldhelm of Sherborne translated 
the Psalms into Anglo-Saxon. Shortly 
after Aldhelm’s time the Venerable 
Bede, who was reputed to be the fore- 
most scholar of the age, rendered at 
least a part of the New Testament into 
the language of his day. This tradition 
was continued in the following century 
by King Alfred, the scholar-king, who 
translated for his people the Ten Com- 
mandments and parts of the Law of 
Moses and possibly the Psalter as well. 
The tenth century saw a complete trans- 
lation of the Gospels done in a West 
Saxon dialect. Contemporaneous with 
this work was Abbot Aelfric’s transla- 
tion of a considerable portion of the Old 
Testament. The time seemed not far 
distant when a translation of the whole 
Bible would be made. Unfortunately, 
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the Norman Conquest in 1066 put an 
end to any such hope, for it sounded the 
death-knell of Anglo-Saxon as a literary 
language. 

For a century or so after the Conquest 
the language was in a continuous state 
of flux. Eventually the union of the 
Anglo-Saxon dialects with Norman- 
French produced what is known as Mid- 
dle English, though even this was not 


one language, but rather a group of 


separate dialects. Literacy was now be- 
coming more general in England, and the 
outcome was a literary revival. In the 
thirteenth century we find metrical ver- 
sions of Genesis and Exodus, and also a 
work called Cursor Mundi, which nar- 


rated at some length the history of 


Judaism and Christianity. About 1300 
a verse translation of the Psalter was is- 
sued, and shortly afterwards prose ver- 
sions appeared in several dialects, no- 
tably those of William of Shoreham and 
Richard Rolle, the hermit of Hampole. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE 

ENGLISH BIBLE 

In the fourteenth century, there were 
still at least three principal dialects in 
England. This may have been the fac- 
tor that discouraged the Church’s 
scholars from producing an English 
Bible. Whatever the reason, it is re- 
grettable that nothing seems to have 
been done, for in 1380 a complete Eng- 
lish Bible was issued under heretical 
auspices. This is the Bible usually at- 
tibuted to John Wycliffe, a Yorkshire 
clergyman, who denied transubstantia- 
tion and papal supremacy. Wycliffe is 
claimed by Protestants as one of the ear- 
liest of their number, and not without 
good reason, for like them he exagger- 
ated the importance of the Bible as the 
source of revealed truth to the complete 
disregard of the teaching Church. Hold- 
ing such views, it was only natural that 
Wycliffe should have a special interest in 
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spreading the Bible among his prospec- 
tive converts. Though most scholars 
no longer hold that Wycliffe himself had 
much, if anything at all, to do with the 
actual work of translating this Bible, it 
is probable that it was the result of his 
instigation. A second, improved edition 
of the Wycliffe Bible was published 
eight years later, in 1388. A number 
of the extant copies of this Bible possess 
a prologue which contains the heretical 
teachings of Wycliffe and his Lollard 
followers. 

How widespread the influence of the 
Wycliffe Bible may have been, we have 
little knowledge. Certainly the dif- 
ference in dialect, the relatively small 
number of literate persons, and the great 
price of a manuscript Bible (we know 
that one sold for 10 pounds at the time) 
kept this influence within bounds. Yet, 
it is interesting to speculate how much 
of the latent inclination to Protestant- 
ism that was to be so easily enkindled in 
the sixteenth century may have been the 
result of ideas circulated through this 
early Bible translation. 

The changes in the language in the 
century following the publication of the 
Wycliffe Bible were so great that, when 
printing was introduced into England in 
1476 by Caxton, no one so much as 
thought of printing the now outmoded 
translation. 


NINE ENGLISH BIBLES APPEARED 

IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

We come then to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which is without doubt the most 
interesting in the story of the English 
Bible. In the space of eighty-five 
years, from 1526 to L611, there were pro- 
duced nine distinct English Bibles. 
Eight of these nine versions were Protes- 
tant in origin. The motive of the 
Protestants in issuing the Bible in the 
vernacular was by no means the unsel- 
fish desire to place the Word of God into 
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the hands of an allegedly poor, be- 
nighted, priest-ridden people. On the 
contrary, the Bible, often armed with 
tendentious notes and biased renderings, 
was cleverly intended as an effective in- 
strument of propaganda. 

The first English Bible to be issued 
since the days of Wycliffe was that of 
William Tyndale, who has been given 
the title of “Father of the 
Bible.” Tyndale was a cleric, and may 
even have been a priest, though, if this 


Pgh 
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is true, he was certainly an unorthodox 
one. We first hear of him being called 
to an episcopal court for preaching 
heresy in open-air gatherings through 
the countryside. Some time after this 
predicament, he seems to have conceived 
the idea of making an English transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Following 
the practice of poor authors of those 
times, he sought for a wealthy patron to 
finance his project. At last’ he per- 
London = cloth- 
merchant, Humphrey Monmouth, to 


take him under his wing. 


suaded a prosperous 
After secur- 
ing a patron, Tyndale crossed over to 
Germany, which by 1525 was sufficiently 
Protestant to be fairly safe for a man of 
his theological leanings. He seems to 
have spent some time at Wittenberg, 
where he may very well have met Martin 
Luther himself. Whether he did or not, 
Luther’s impress was to be clearly ap- 
parent in his future work. By the 
Autumn of 1525, he was in Cologne with 
the New Testament finished, and was 
busy supervising the printing of the 
work. Since England was still Catholic 
at this time, it was necessary to have the 
Bibles printed abroad and smuggled into 
the country. 

The whole plot was uncovered purely 
by accident by a man named Cochlzeus, 
who was an outstanding German apolo- 
gist for the Catholic faith. From a few 
indiscreet remarks dropped by a printer, 
he learned of the conspiracy to Luther- 


anize England by means of this new 
Bible. Inviting the printer to a nearby 
tavern, Cochleus led him on till he dis- 
covered that 6000 copies had been 
ordered by Tyndale, and that the proj- 
ect was being backed by English mer- 
The municipal authorities were 
immediately informed, but Tyndale 
somehow learned of the impending dan- 
ger in time, and made his escape up the 
Rhine to Worms, carrying the printed 
sheets with him. Meanwhile Henry VIII 
had been warned, and orders were sent 
out to keep a close watch over all ports. 
From the beginning of 1526 on, the new 
Bible began coming into the country, 
and in spite of the vigorous attempts to 
slop them many copies entered England. 


chants. 


Tyndale now began work on the Old 
Testament. By 1530 the Pentateuch 
was finished and published from Ant- 
werp. At the same time he corrected 
and revised the New Testament, issuing 
The Tyndale 
Bible was never to be completed, how- 
ever, for in May, 1535, the authorities 
apprehended him and imprisoned him 
in Vilvorde Castle near Brussels. After 
being degraded from the clerical state, 
he was given over to the secular arm, 
and in the following year executed by 
strangulation and fire. 


a new edition in 1534. 


TYNDALE’S BIBLE INFLUENCED 

ALL ITS SUCCESSORS 

Of all the Protestant Bibles in English, 
Tyndale’s is the most significant in its 
influence. In the words of Dr. Good- 
speed, “none of these (Coverdale to 
King James) is more than a revision of 
Tyndale, and his stamp remains on the 
modern versions of 1881 and 1901. To 
the familiar forms of the English New 
Testament Tyndale contributed not 
only more than any other man, but more 
than all others combined. He_ has 
shaped the religious vocabulary of the 
English-speaking world.” 
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Tyndale had based his translation on 
the Greek and Hebrew, rather than on 
the Latin Vulgate. The manuscript 
texts he made use of were not the best, 
however. As auxiliaries, he seems to 
have made use of both the Vulgate and 
the German translation of Luther. The 
English of this version is simple and 
direct; in fact, the later King James 
Bible has been estimated to be nine- 
tenths Tyndale. ‘To forward his hereti- 
cal beliefs, the traditional sense of many 
words was deliberately altered: for 
example, “‘congregation” was used for 
“church,” “favor” for “grace,” 
for “idol,” “senior” for “priest.” The 
essential characteristic of this Bible is its 
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“‘pestilent glosses” in which the Church, 
the Pope, and the clergy in general are 
bitterly assailed. Later Protestant ver- 
sions were to mollify or eliminate ten- 
dentiousness, but there is not one that 
did not feel the influence of William 
Tyndale. To him belongs the distinc- 
tion of producing the first printed Bible 
in the English language. 


APPEARANCE OF THE 

COVERDALE BIBLE 

In the ten years between the first edi- 
tion of, Tyndale’s Bible and his death, 
it is estimated that 50,000 copies of this 
version reached England. Henry VIII 
had now become convinced that some- 
thing should be done to provide the 
common people with an English Bible, 
one that would be less heretical than 
Tyndale’s. At this period, the process 
for Henry’s divorce was going on, but 
there had been no break as yet with 
Rome. The King’s idea was an official 
translation put forth by the Bishops. 
An English priest, Miles Coverdale, 
whose sympathies lay in the Protestant 
camp and who had certain connections 
with Thomas Cromwell, the Secretary 
of State, decided to take advantage of 
the situation and put forth a translation 
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of hisown. Though he had had to leave 
England for his heretical beliefs some 
years before, he had kept in touch with 
Cromwell, and was assured that no ob- 
stacles would be put in the way of his 
new version. In 1535, then, both Testa- 
ments were completed, the work printed 
in Zurich, and shipped from there into 
England. 

Unlike his predecessor, Coverdale 
translated only from the Latin and 
German, since he was unskilled in Greek 
and Hebrew. In the English style 
Tyndale’s influence can be clearly per- 
ceived. The notes are less tendentious, 
and the old ecclesiastical terms such as 
“church,” “sacrament,” “grace” and the 
like are restored. The chief merit is 
the fine phrasing, much of which passed 
ultimately into the Authorized Version. 
The Coverdale Psalter is still used to 
this day in the Anglican Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 


THE FIRST AUTHORIZED 

ENGLISILE VERSION 

The year 1537 saw the first English 
authorized version, the so-called Mat- 
thew’s Bible. This was the work of John 
Rogers, another heretical cleric, who had 
apostatized, married and emigrated to 
Wittenberg. While on the Continent he 
edited the version which he had pub- 


lished under the fictitious name of 


Thomas Matthew. Hardly a new trans- 
lation, it is made up of parts of the two 
earlier Bibles, with very few alterations. 
Matthew’s Bible is not outstanding for 
any merit of its own, but owes its sig- 
nificance to the fact that it was used ex- 
tensively in succeeding — translations. 
Another version, that of Richard Taver- 
ner, appeared in 1539. It is of little im- 
portance, however, but is worthy of men- 
tion as the only English Bible of the time 
translated by a layman. 

Besides the Taverner Bible, 1539 also 
marks the publication of the Great 
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Bible. This was an attempt at com- 
promise, since the earlier translations 
had appealed only to those groups whose 
prejudices were catered to in their notes. 
All annotations were to be avoided in 
this new translation. Though his own 
Bible had appeared only four years pre- 
viously, Miles Coverdale acted as edi- 
tor. The result was not by any means a 
direct translation; in fact, it has been 
aptly called “‘a patchwork of revision.” 

Printing had reached a higher state of 
perfection in Paris, and thus plans 
were made to have the Great Bible 
printed there. In the midst of the 
work, however, the agents of the In- 
quisition stepped in, arresting the 
printer and confiscating the printed 
sheets. By means of bribery, the sheets 
which had been ordered burned were 
packed away in four great vats and 
shipped off to England where the job 
was completed. 

In the following year, 1540, a revised 
edition was issued. An interesting fea- 
ture of this Bible is its title-page—a 
done by Holbein, 
King Henry VIIL with Cranmer and 
Cromwell distributing Bibles to the 
people. 


woodcut showing 


THE GENEVA OR 

NON-CONFORMIST BIBLE 

Eighteen years passed before the next 
translation was made. During Queen 
Mary Tudor’s brief reign, Catholicism 
had been restored, and many of the 
heretical bibles were burned. Perhaps a 
Catholic version would have been pre- 
pared if the Queen had been granted a 
longer life. But with Mary’s death 
England once more plunged into schism, 
and Catholic scholars were dispersed 
over the Continent. Under Mary many 
of the more fanatical Protestants had 
gone into voluntary exile to various 
Continental centers of Protestantism. 
Geneva served as their principal gather- 


ing-place, and soon became a_ propa- 


ganda center for extreme heterodox 
views. One of the productions of these 
English Calvinists was the Geneva 
Bible. Largely the work of William 


Whittingham, who was John Calvin’s 
brother-in-law, it was issued in parts be- 
tween 1557 and 1560. The Geneva 
Bible quickly became the Bible of the 
non-conformist lower middle-class, just 
as the Great Bible was the Bible of the 
gentry and the Established Church. 
In its text, it is substantially Matthew, 
with alterations from the Great Bible 
and from Beza’s work in French. It 
differed from the Great Bible in its 
numerous controversial notes. Because 
of its extreme Protestantism, the Geneva 
Bible was very unpopular with the 
Church of England. 

With copies of this Puritan version 
circulating in such great numbers, the 
bishops decided that there was need for 
a new version to replace the now out- 
moded Great Bible and to offset the in- 
fluence of the Geneva version. Since 
this new translation was commissioned 
by the Anglican hierarchy, it received 
the name of the Bishops’ Bible. It was 
to follow the Great Bible except where 
the Hebrew or Greek text demanded 
alterations. The Bible,  is- 
sued in 1568, never reached the popu- 
larity of the Geneva, to which it was in- 


Bishops’ 


ferior both in accuracy and _ literary 
beauty. It was to be used later on, 
though, as the official basis for the King 
James Bible. 


THE FIRST CATHOLIC 
ENGLISH VERSION 


Over half a century had now passed 
since the first Protestant version of the 
Bible had been issued in English. This 
same period had seen England go first 
into schism and then into definite heresy. 
Many scholars had held to the old Faith, 
but they had been forced to flee to the 
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Continent, where they lived here and 
there in small colonies. It was even- 
tually seen that, if the Church was to be 
ready for a future restoration in Eng- 
land and if the faith of the remaining 
Catholics was to be preserved, priests 
would have to be trained on the Con- 
tinent for the English Mission. With 
this in mind William (later Cardinal) 
Allen founded the English College at 
Douay in Flanders in 1568. It was 
from this institution that the Catholic 
English version was to come forth. 

The new version had the object, ac- 
cording to Cardinal Allen, “of health- 
fully counteracting the corruptions 
whereby the heretics have lamentably 
deluded almost the whole of our coun- 
trymen.” Dr. Gregory Martin was the 
principal translator; he prepared the 
first draft, which was then revised by 
Allen and Richard Bristow. The trans- 
lation was complete in 1578, but at the 
time, because of political exigencies, the 
College had been moved for a time to 
Rheims, and hence the first part of the 
Catholic Bible received the name of the 
Rheims New Testament. The Old 
Testament, finished soon afterwards, 
was not to be published for another 
twenty years because of lack of funds. 
By 1609, when the Old Testament was 
issued, the College had returned to 
Douay, with the result that the whole 
translation is known as the Douay- 
Rheims. 

The new version proved a godsend to 
the English missionary priests and laity. 
Nor did it by any means pass un- 
noticed by the Protestants, as we shall 
see in estimating its influence on the 
King James Bible. 


APPRAISAL OF THE 
DOUAY-RHEIMS VERSION 


Like every other Bible of its time, the 
Douay-Kheims had its bad points as 


well as its good points. It has received 
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much criticism for its exaggerated 
Latinity. This was caused both from 
the fact that the translation was made 
from the Latin Vulgate, and also that 
the translators felt that many expres- 
sions could not be adequately rendered 
in English, and thus kept the original or 
coined a word very close to the original. 
For example, such words as azymes, 
parasceve, corbona, and sancla  sanc- 
forum find a place in the text. 

On the other hand, in many instances 
improvements were made over the pre- 
Dr. Martin faithfully 
compared his translation throughout 
with the Greek text, and it is also known 
that he was well acquainted with the 
earlier English attempts, though their 


vious versions. 


influence is relatively small. 

The Catholic Douay-Rheims Bible 
has a twofold significance. It was, as 
remarked, important in its influence on 
the standard Protestant Bible, the King 
James Version. But primarily it is note- 
worthy in that it was to be the Bible of 
English-speaking Catholics from 1582 
for 150 years. In 1749 the text went 
under a further revision by Bishop 
Challoner, and it is’ this re-edited 
Douay-Rheims Bible that was in almost 
universal use till the publication of the 
Confraternity New Testament in 1941. 
The Confraternity edition is a further re- 
vision of the Challoner-Rheims text. 
Thus, our present-day New Testament 
is intimately related to the first English 
Catholic Bible of 1582. 


PREPARATION OF THE 

KING JAMES VERSION 

As we have seen, during the last dec- 
ades of the sixteenth century, the Bish- 
ops’ Bible and the Geneva Bible vied 
with each other among Protestants. 
With Queen Elizabeth’s death and the 
enthronement of James I, general dis- 
satisfaction with all previous Protestant 
attempts manifested itself. In 1604, at 
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a conference of the clergy at Hampton 
Court, Dr. John Reynolds of Oxford 
proposed that all the Scripture scholars 
of the kingdom be commissioned to 
produce a more suitable version. The 
King, himself a Scripture scholar, ap- 
proved and issued the official decree. 
Fifty-four scholars, divided into. six 
companies (two to work on the New 
Testament and four on the Old), were 
chosen. When one company had 
finished a portion, it was sent to the 
other companies for correction, and then 
passed on by a general board of editors. 
Of all the English translations of the 
time, it was the most systematic in its 
production. 

Strictly speaking, the King James 
Bible (for such it was to be called) is a 
revision rather than a full translation. 
The basis was the Bishops’ Bible, but 
greater effort was made to bring the 
translation closer to the original lan- 
guages. Work did not actually begin 
till 1607, and it was three years before 
the end was reached. Published in 
1611, it became the third English *‘Au- 
thorized Version,” by which name it is 
also known. 


MERITS AND FLAWS OF THE 
KING JAMES VERSION 


The King James is without doubt the 
greatest of the Protestant Bibles. It 
remains to this day in high esteem for its 
unsurpassed literary beauty. It is not 
without flaws, however. In many 
places it is extremely uneven, due to 


the great number of revisions and the 
lack of sufficient editorial supervision. 
It has numerous inconsistencies; for 
example, in Synoptic parallels while the 
wording is identical in the Greek, we 
may find at times three widely differing 
English renderings. Furthermore, _ it 
must be kept in mind that most of its 
excellent diction was culled from Tyn- 
dale or his successors. 

The debt of King James’ revisers to 
the Catholic Rheims New Testament 
was also by no means inconsiderable. 
Dr. Carleton of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has made a very thorough study of the 
influence of Rheims on the Authorized 
Version in which he gives a list that runs 
to 165 pages of words and expressions 
which either certainly or at least pos- 
sibly were adopted from the Catholic 
translation. 

The cavaleade of the English Bible 
came to a halt for the time being with 
the publication of the Authorized Ver- 
sion in 1611. English-speaking Catho- 
lics now possessed a complete Bible in 
the Douay-Rheims, and _ Protestants 
gradually adopted the newer King 
James Bible in place of the earlier ver- 
sions. These two Bibles were to remain 
standard for three hundred years. It 
was only during the last years of the 
nineteenth century and during the pres- 
ent century that general interest among 
people in general and increased activity 
among Scripture scholars have given 
golden age” for the 


eé 


promise of a new 


English Bible. 
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A Psychotherapy for Scruples 


II. A Retraining of the Will 


By ERNEST F. LATKO, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


= SYSTEMATIC progress and the 
beneficial results of the second stage of 
the retraining of the cognitive faculties 
in the Vittoz method become quickly 
apparent. In this phase of reéducation 
in the art of concentration the progress 
is gradual and methodic, in that it pro- 
ceeds from the concrete to the abstract, 
from that which is easier to what is more 
difficult. 

In the conscious act, it was observed, 
the sensibility to different stimuli, 
given varied experiences, rapidly im- 
proves. Each stimulation leaves some 
residual effect in the faculty, and the 
repetition of an impression more and 
more strengthens the faculty which is 
exercised very often. But this repeti- 
tion also awakens a faint curiosity and 
interest. Quite obviously, then, as 
the definiteness of sensations is increased, 
memory is bound to improve, conscious 
attention is called more and more into 
play, and the intellect proper begins to 
exert itself. 

In concentration or attention a new 
and logical factor comes into play. 
From a condition of passive sensibility 
to sensations, the scrupulant is now led, 
by means of the next step in the hier- 
archy of exercises already described, 
to change to an attitude of active atten- 
tion or concentration. In the conscious 
act the mind was wholly excited and 
awakened from without; in this new 
stage it presents a contribution from the 
tremendous resources of its own energy. 
Here an additional agency which reacts 
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on the existing impressions is evoked 
into life. Here too aspects and relations 
implicit in the original impressions are 
apprehended in a new way. 


PSYCHICAL ACTIVITY IN 

SIMPLE SENSATIONS 

If we analyze a process of thought, we 
observe that it is an activity. Even 
in simple sensations (as described in our 
last article) there is genuine psychical 
activity of a certain kind. This can 
easily be observed, for the mind truly 
reacts to the physical stimulus by a 
conscious state. When compared with 
thought, however, sense life is relatively 
recipient and passive.! In solving a 
problem of arithmetic, or in following an 
argument or a train of reasoning, the 
scrupulant becomes conscious of his 
mind as active. Gradually, almost im- 
perceptibly, he learns to attend and 
concentrate on certain objects and ab- 
stract from others. He learns to com- 
pare different ideas. With new vigor 
and energy he proceeds higher and higher 
up the ladder of intellectual activity, 
until he reaches the highest rung. 

The benefits of the systematic pro- 
cedure of the Vittoz psychotherapy in 
this stage are very much in evidence. 
For instance, the exercise of concentrat- 
ing upon the number | (described in the 
preceding article) gives the patient 
voluntary attention. The scrupulant 
becomes conscious of a certain self- 


1M. Maher, S. J., “Psychology,” p. 292. 
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direction of his mind towards the partic- 
ular object, to the exclusion of all other 
things. He interrupts the automatic 
current of his thoughts and turns it into 
a new channel. This act of concentrat- 
ing immediately increases the efficacy 
of the selected exercise. 

In the scrupulant, moreover, over- 
whelmed as he is by his obsessions, atten- 
tion is very often awakened and con- 
tinued without any effort of the mind. 
He feels too often that his attention is 
extorted from him, or constrained against 
his will. The obsessive idea forcibly 
intrudes into his consciousness and 
defies his best attempts to eject it. 
This advertence against his will, or 
involuntary attention, is eliminated 
partly by the exercises given in concen- 
tration, and partly by means of the 
gymnastics described in the phase of 
deconcentration or elimination. 


CONCENTRATION INTENSIFIES 

MENTAL STATE 

An obvious effect of an act of concen- 
tration is the intensification of the men- 
tal state towards which it is directed. 
Such a state may be a sensation, an idea, 
or an emotion. During waking life man 
is subject to great masses of sensations 
or impressions, which pour into the mind 
through the senses. He feels the pres- 
sure of the ground or of a chair; he 
sees the skies and trees and his fellow- 
men; he hears the song of the robin 
and the gay laughter of children playing. 
When he directs his attention, for in- 
stance, to the pressure of the chair he is 
sitting on—or to the color of the skies, 
or to the sound of a barking dog, or to 
the pressure of his left hand on his right 
arm—the sensation at once emerges 
into vivid consciousness. 

More important from an intellectual 
point of view is the increase of distinct- 
ness which attention contributes to its 
objects. This is achieved by clarifying 


the relations of which the observed 
phenomenon is the hub. These relations 
can be those of causality and depend- 
ence, action and reaction, similarity and 
contrast. The scrupulant, after count- 
lessly repeated efforts in the gamut of 
the Vittoz exercises, brings under his 
notice the various threads by which a 
known object is interwoven with the web 
of knowledge already acquired. 

Another beneficial effect of the train- 
ing in concentration is retentiveness. 
Everyone is aware that events to which 
no special attention is paid fade quickly 
from the memory. For instance, fre- 
quently a man winds his wrist-watch 
automatically, or glances instinctively 
at the time, and immediately after- 
wards forgets the action. Ask him 
what time it is, or whether he wound his 
watch, and he will glance inquiringly 
at his wrist as he strives to recall what 
has happened. If we wish to remember 
a person’s address, or a criminal’s face 
the picture of which was displayed in the 
postoffice, we summon all our powers of 
concentration. In doing so, we do two 
things: we not only prolong and inten- 
sify the impression, but we also associate 
it with other experiences; we assimilate 
it into the general system of our mental 
life. 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF THE 

VITTOZ EXERCISES 

The results obtained from the Vittoz 
system of exercises are the following. 
Three evils have been successfully over- 
(1) disintegration of the per- 
sonality has been overcome by means of 
the conscious act; (2) the dispersion of 
the intellectual forces has been overcome 
by concentration; and (3) obsessions 
have been eliminated by the process of 
deconcentration. At the same time 
three positive results have been realized: 
(L) a sufficient consciousness of self and 
the exterior world; (2) control of the 
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conscious over the subconscious, and 
(3) the power to make obsessive images 
disappear at will. In this manner the 
cognitive faculties, at long last, find the 
repose and tranquillity so necessary to 
normal functioning, and prepare the way 
for the proper functioning of the will. 

These preceding stages are designed 
to prepare the scrupulant for the last 
step in the Vittoz therapy, the training 
of the will. Let us now investigate more 
closely the purpose and progress of this 
phase of the Vittoz psychotherapy as it 
enfolds and manifests its beneficial 
results. 

Carefully planned, the Vittoz system 
of psychotherapeutics gives the scrupu- 
lant the confidence in his will power that 
he stands in need of. The scrupulous 
individual, trained in the immediate 
execution of specific resolutions, be- 
comes conscious of the awakening of his 
will power. The first phase, for in- 
stance, in the retraining of this rational 
faculty is concerned with simple exer- 
cises which are done simultaneously 
with the effort of the will, such as: “I 
will to bend my arm.” This is quite 
simple, specific, precise, and imme- 
diately realized. Such limited achieve- 
ments, which at first last only a short 
time, give a feeling of success and conse- 
quently reawaken self-confidence. In- 
creased in intensity and in duration, 
these achievements strengthen the will 
still further. 


PROGRESS IN THE TRAINING 
OF THE WILL 


The successes realized in the reéduca- 
tion of the cognitive faculties stand the 
scrupulant in good stead as he progresses 
on the road in training the will. Cog- 
nition enters into the recognition of 
motives, in deliberation, and in choice 
or decision. The apprehension of any 
object as desirable constitutes a motive. 
Its force fluctuates, depending on the 
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vividness with which it is realized in con- 
sciousness. The attractiveness of the 
motive depends in part on the object 
itself, and in part on the character of the 
person. But it depends more imme- 
diately on the extent to which he permits 
or causes it to absorb his attention at the 
time. The former habitual state of con- 
fusion of the patient, resulting from 
obsessions, was corrected and his powers 
of attention were augmented in the exer- 
cises. 

When opposing motives present them- 
selves, more explicit volition must be 
exerted. In the face of more than one 
course of action, deliberation arises. 
Here there is an active consideration of 
competing motives. Very often the 
psychopath cannot make a_ definite 
choice. This condition is usually due to 
the fact that he wastes his energies 
weighing all reasons in favor of one side 
or the other, until he becomes confused 
and exhausted. This perhaps explains 
why he often seeks a decision from some- 
one else. The principal reasons vanish, 
and the secondary ones rise to the surface 
to becloud his judgment. This is 
remedied by training the patient to make 
decisions quickly, as soon as he has 
determined clearly and _ precisely the 
extent of the effort of his will. 

Very often the effort is paralyzed by 
some subjacent volition hidden in the 
back of the mind. This is the enemy 
which makes it difficult for the scrupu- 
lant to will to will. It is usually a little 
doubt in regard to the possibility of the 
action to be performed, a slothfulness in 
making decisions, or a hazy desire that 
perhaps some impediment will arise and 
excuse him from accomplishing the deci- 
sion. To overcome this obstacle, it is 
recommended that the patient practise 
the conscious acts, and run the gamut of 
the exercises of concentration and those 
designed to train the will, as explained 
already in these articles. 
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VITTOZ SYSTEM IN HARMONY 

WITH CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES 

To strengthen the will of the scrupu- 
lant, Vittoz employs a practice which has 
long been in use in Catholic asceticism. 
He teaches the patient to keep a daily 
record, or diary, of his successes and 
failures. When resolutions are exe- 
cuted properly according to plans, the 
patient enters a mark in the book, and 
the ratio between successes and failures 
registers the progress already made. 

Development of the power of volun- 
tary actions, such as they are envisaged 
in the Vittoz clinic, results in the forma- 
tion of habits. Habit is an acquired 
aptitude for some particular mode of 
action, and can be explained by the great 
general fact that any operation once 
performed by an agent tends to be 
repeated with greater facility. The 
residual effect of such an operation 
leaves a facility for its reproduction, and 
this facility increases with each repeti- 
tion. One can distinguish the physiolog- 
ical and the psychological basis of habit. 
In the former the basis is the principle 
that the organism becomes accustomed 
to the mode in which it is exercised. 
Lines of least resistance in the nervous 
tissues are formed, and the reproduction 
of any part of the operation tends to call 
up the remainder.’ 

The psychological basis of habit is 
found in the law of association by con- 
tiguity. This means that any group of 
mental states which have occurred 
together or in close succession, tend to 
be reproduced simultaneously or in the 
original order. Conscious voluntary 
action, if reiterated often enough, be- 
It is quite 
true that “‘habit is second nature.” 

The scrupulant at long last emerges 
from the Vittoz treatment witha mastery 
and control of his thoughts. He can now 


comes automatic or reflex. 


2 [bid., p. 388. 


make an effort to resist the spontaneous 
tendency of his thoughts. Here control 
is best exerted by attacking indirectly 
that thought which is the root of the 
impulse. Indirectly, be it noted, and 
this is accomplished by withdrawing 
attention from the exciting idea and 
fixing it upon some rival object. When 
the recollection of a past insult awakens 
a feeling of anger or a desire of revenge, 
it would generally be extremely difficult 
to conquer the temptation by a simple: 
“T will not be angry.” “The most 
efficacious means to restrain the malev- 
olent impulse,” to use the words of 
Father Maher, the Jesuit psychologist, 
“is to transfer the attention to some 
other matter.”* Here we may engross 
our mind in the exercises learned in the 
Vittoz psychotherapy. 


PROMPT APPLICATION OF THE 

“MENTAL BRAKE” 

In the Vittoz therapy, this manner of 
resisting the spontaneous tendency of 
past thoughts is called a “mental brake.” 
Once the scrupulant becomes aware that 
his old cbsessions, anxieties and worries 
are seeking readmission, he must at once 
apply this brake, and immediately re- 
turn to the prescribed exercises. Like 
the prudent engineer of a fast express, 
he must apply the brake immediately 
when faced with imminent danger. 
This same thought was clearly expressed 
by Dr. W. B. Carpenter: ““The will 
may put forth its utmost strength in the 
way of direct repression and may entirely 
fail; whilst by exerting the same amount 
of force in changing the direction, com- 
plete success may be attained. When 
the question is not of restraining some 
sudden impulse of excited passion, but of 
keeping down an habitual tendency to 
evil thoughts of some particular class, 
and of preventing them from gaining a 





3 Ibid., p. 386. 
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dominant influence, it does not answer 
to be continually repeating to oneself: 
‘T will not allow myself to think of this,’ 
for the repetition, by firing the attention 
on the very thought or feeling from 
which we desire to escape, gives it an 
additional and even overpowering inten- 
sity, as many a poor misguided but well- 
intentioned sufferer has found to his 
cost. The real remedy is to be found in 
the determined effort to think of something 
else, and to turn into a wholesome and 
useful pursuit the energy which, wrongly 
directed, is injurious to the individual.””* 


CLARIFICATION OF VOLITION, 
DESIRE AND INTENTION 


From our investigation, some of the 
errors in regard to the use of the will 
have become manifest. But very often 
confusion results in the mind of the 
scrupulant between volition and desire, 
on the one hand, and volition and im- 
pulse and intention, on the other. 
Vittoz takes pains to clarify these forms 
of conative activity. Many scrupulants 
confuse desire and volition. Desire is a 
tension felt towards an end distinctly 
realized in consciousness—a yearning, a 
mental state of uneasiness awakened by 
the representation of an absent known 
good. But volition means deliberation 
and choice; it implies the conception of 
some object or end as good or desirable 
an advertence to the possibility of 
alternative courses of action with re- 
spect to it, a judicial act of preference, 
and finally the consequent active tend- 
ency or inclination of oneself to that 
side. Desire is awakened by the repre- 
sentation of a possible gratification, but 
the volition is originated by the mind 
itself and remains within its control. 
In spite of a tension felt towards a 
desired object, the individual can say no. 

Impulse and intention also need to be 


4 Quoted in Maher, p. 387. 
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clarified for the scrupulant. Impulse is 
a state of feeling tending to issue into 
any action; it is a striving towards any 
end or satisfaction obscurely felt. In- 
tention is defined as the tendency of the 
will towards some end through some 
means. So defined, it is opposed to 
choice, which refers to the selection of 
intermediate means. Intention and mo- 
tive can be distinguished. The former 
is the act of the will embracing a repre- 
sented future good; the latter is a repre- 
sented good viewed as attractive. The 
intention is always free, while the desire 
or craving is not, unless consented to or 
ratified. Patiently the scrupulant learns 
to make the necessary distinctions which 
will help him avoid confusion.® 


SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE 
VITTOZ METHOD AND ASCETICISM 
The concept of the subconscious as 
understood in the Vittoz psychotherapy 
is similar to that found in the writings 
of the great doctors and masters of the 
spiritual life. While the spiritual mas- 
ters of past eras never gave us a scientific 
notion of the subconscious, it does not 
follow that they did not recognize its 
existence. To maintain such a position 
would be erroneous. In their books you 
will discover keen observations on this 
subject and profound analyses, perhaps 
much penetrating than many 
printed in our day. It isa pity that the 
modern student of the problem does not 
even mention the findings of these men. 
Portrayals of the subconscious are eas- 
ily found in the works of the great Doc- 
tors of the Church. St. Augustine, for 
instance, whom Msgr. Sheen calls “the 
father of self-analysis in. psychology,” 
gives us an unmistakable reference to the 
subconscious memory. After describ- 
ing the normal memory, in his famous 
“Confessions,” he says: “Some things 


more 


5 [bid., pp. 384-385. 
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pour out in a heap, and while we are 
actually wanting and looking for some- 
thing quite different, they hurl them- 
selves upon us in masses.... [| drive 
them from the face of my memory with 
the hand of my heart.”® St. Bernard 
compares the subsconscious to a deep 
abyss and to a great and spacious sea, 
where you can find innumerable reptiles. 
“Just as a reptile crawls secretly and 
goes from place to place,” he remarks, 
“even so thoughts enter conscience and 
leave in such a manner that man hardly 
knows where they came from, or whither 


they have gone.””7 


GREAT THEOLOGIANS RECOGNIZED 
EXISTENCE OF SUBCONSCIOUS 
The great St. Thomas Aquinas and 
his friend, St. Bonaventure, likewise 
recognize the subconscious. In the 
Summa, when resolving the question 
whether the judgment of the intellect 
is hindered through suspension of the 
sensitive powers, Aquinas gives us his 
response to a serious objection (the 
second one in the article). The objec- 
tion runs like this: ““To syllogize is an 
act of the intellect; but during sleep 
the senses are suspended, and yet it 
sometimes happens that we syllogize 
while asleep; therefore, the judgment 
of the intellect is not hindered through 
suspension of the senses.” The answer 
of St. Thomas is remarkable for its deep 
psychological insight. The senses, he 
responds, are suspended in the sleeper 
through certain evaporations and ex- 
halations. The senses are more or less 
suspended according to the disposition 
of the evaporation. When the move- 
ment of the vapors is very active, not 
only are the senses suspended, but also 
the imagination. But if the vapors are 
weaker, phantasms appear, but dis- 
® Book X, Chapter 8. 


7 Quoted in D’Agnel and D’Espiney, “Direc- 
tion de Conscience,” p. 183. 


torted and without sequence. On the 
other hand, during a light sleep these 
phantasms will have a certain sequence, 
especially in the case of moderate per- 
sons and those who have a strong imag- 
ination. If the movement of the vapors 
is very slight, not only does the imagina- 
tion retain its freedom, but even the 
common sense is partly freed, so that the 
dreamer while still asleep is aware that 
he is dreaming. However, the common 
sense remains partly suspended, and 
although it discriminates some images 
from reality, it is always deceived in 
some particular. While a man is asleep, 
according as sense and imagination 
are free, so is the judgment of his intel- 
lect unfettered, though not entirely. 
Consequently, if a person syllogizes 
while asleep, he invariably, upon awak- 
ing, recognizes a flaw in some respect. 

The great Seraphic Doctor gives his 
profound observation on the subcon- 
scious in a descriptive passage in which 
he speaks of a category of individuals 
whom he significantly calls ‘“‘infirmi 
mente,” whose welfare the,ideal superior 
he is describing ought always to have 
uppermost in his mind. There are, he 
reminds us, certain individuals, one 
group of “infirmi mente,” who often 
vacillate in striving for virtues and who 
“are aware that they are sometimes 
moved by the fevers of their passions, 
even reluctantly—now to anger, now to 
envy, now to concupiscence, now to 
gluttony.’”® 

St. Francis de Sales, great psychologist 
that he was, recognized this too. He 
remarks that God alone sees, knows and 
penetrates all the turnings and windings 
of our hearts. “If our spirits,’ he con- 
tinues, “were to turn back upon them- 
selves by reflections and by reconsidera- 
tions of their acts, we should enter into 


8 Q. Ixxxiv, art. 8, ad 2. ; 
® “De Sex Alis Seraphim,” IIT, 7 (Quaracchi 
edition, Vol. VIII, p. 137). 
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labyrinths from which we should find 
no escape.”'® And why are we quite 


unable to find an escape? Because our 


acts are supercharged with a richness of 


activity, the full extent of which we can 
hardly penetrate or even perceive. 


VITTOZ TREATMENT ANALOGOUS 

TO THAT OF SPIRITUAL MASTERS 

The treatment which is employed by 
the disciples of the Vittoz system in 
treating psychasthenia is analogous to 
the methods utilized ingeniously by the 
spiritual masters in their sphere of activ- 
ity. The parallelism that exists here is 
easily observed. 

In demanding that the patient per- 
form the series of conscious acts during 
which he must learn to be entirely pres- 
ent without any intervening distrac- 
tion, the psychiatrist is merely applying 
an ancient axiom: age quod agis. It is 
in accord with the words of Christ to 
His disciples to live from day to day, 
without’ worrying about to-morrow. 
Vittoz recommends that the conscious 
act be performed as if it were the last 
one before death, and the hour of this 
was known to the patient. It is an 
effort to render the patient attentive to 
the act that he is here and now per- 
forming, without distractions. 

Both the Saints and the Vittoz psy- 
chiatrists forbid a direct and violent 
and soul-disturbing combat against the 
onslaught of the subconscious. It must 
be done in tranquillity, without  pre- 
violence. St. Peter of 
Alcantara encourages people to a calm 


cipitancy or 
and painstaking combat. The reason 
for this is that the tasks are to be, not an 
occasion and source of trouble for the 
soul, but rather a cause for peace. St. 
Francis de Sales tells “Philothea”’ not to 
permit her desires to disquiet her, lest 
afterwards those that are greater and 


10 “Treatise on Love of God,” VI, 1. 
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more important should find her heart 
“Un- 
dertake all your affairs,” he teaches her, 
“with a calm and peaceable mind, and 
endeavor to despatch them in order, one 


involved in trouble and disorder. 


Vittoz spoke simi- 
“We sanctify 
ourselves by the present moment, and 


after another.”!! 
larly to his students: 


not by our return to the past or by our 
anticipations of the future. The fact is, 
our sanctity consists in applying our- 
selves entirely to the task and obligation 
of the present moment, which is for us 
the actual manifestation of the will of 
God.” ? 

When the priest is convinced that the 
pious exercises do not calm the agitated 
spirit of his penitent but rather aggra- 
vate the condition, he is prompt to for- 
bid them. 
cases of scrupulosity. 


This obtains especially in 
The priest could 
prescribe, however, altogether within his 
sphere of influence and activity, certain 
simple conscious acts that would aid the 
person in externalizing his attentions. 
What exercise to ordain is a matter that 
depends on the tact and prudence of the 
confessor. Such acts, for example, as 
making the sign of the cross slowly and 
deliberately, or genuflections, etc., could 
easily be prescribed. 
thing is this: 


But the essential 
the scrupulant. must not 
harbor any distraction while performing 
the exercise. 


COMPARISON OF CONCENTRATION 

AND MEDITATION 

Further similarity between the Vittoz 
therapy and the methods of spiritual 
direction becomes apparent from a com- 
parative consideration of concentration 
and meditation. The ability to concen- 
trate well and for an appreciable time is 
very much desired. 


11 “Introduction to a Devout Life,’ IV, 11, 
IIT, 10. 

12 Quoted in “La psychothérapie du Dr. 
Vittoz,” by Dr. P. D’Espiney (6th ed., Paris, 
P. Tequi, 1949), p. 42. 


This is no less true 
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in the spiritual life. Concentration, 
which finds its equivalent in the various 
stages of mental prayer, can be defined 
as the act of focussing the attention, 
during a certain length of time, upon the 
same object. The object of this atten- 
tion can be something sensible, con- 
crete, or an abstract idea. But the act 
is the same in any case. Naturally, it is 
more easily performed in the first case, 
where the object is a concrete thing, 
than in the second. 

Meditation, which is based on concen- 
tration or attention, does not consist in 
jumping like a butterfly from one truth 
to an entirely different one. According 
to the Angelic Doctor, you do not medi- 
tate when you do not focus your attention 
upon a given point. This is what pre- 
cisely distinguishes meditation from a 
simple thought, which is always prompt 
to change its object because it is less 
conscious and less voluntary. In 
order to impress something upon the 
soul, it is necessary to muster your 
entire resources and consider the point 
attentively and reflect upon it many 
times. In the act of consideration, 


you attentively examine the truth of 


things and envisage them from all 
angles. Where this is lacking, he con- 
tinues, you judge without reflecting. 
You fail to observe the question, and 
because of that you expose yourself al- 
most always to the danger of rendering a 
false and erroneous judgment, which is 
the cause of most illusions and often 
the cause of sins." 

“Meditation,” says St. Francis de 
Sales, ““means simply an attentive and 
reiterated thought.... Every medita- 
tion is a thought, but every thought is 
not a meditation.” ! 

In demanding that the patient concen- 

13 [I-IT, Q. elxxx, art. 3; D’Agnel and D’ 
Espiney, op. cil., p. 267. 

\t Jhid., Q. liii, art. 4; D’Agnel and D’ 


ispiney, op. cil., pp. 267-268. 
15 **T ove of God,” VI, 2. 


trate his attention upon a given point, 
as explained in the preceding pages, the 
psychiatrist seeks to liberate his con- 
sciousness from the tyranny of his imag- 
ination and sentiments. Similarly the 
spiritual director endeavors to free his 
penitent from the tyrannical influence of 
his imagination. St. Francis de Sales 
claims that meditation is a good remedy 
for many ills. “Many persons,” he 
says, “are always dreaming and engaged 
in unprofitable thoughts, almost without 
knowing what they are thinking about; 
and, which is noteworthy, they are only 
attentive to their thoughts inadver- 
tently, and would wish not to have them 
... but there are few who meditate to 
inflame their heart with holy heavenly 
love.”*!6 


PROCEEDING FROM THE CONCRETE 

TO THE ABSTRACT 

Both the priest and the psychiatrist 
of the Vittoz school proceed from the 
concrete to the abstract in teaching their 
clients to concentrate. They use the 
simple things first. The psychiatrist, 
in the beginning of the treatment on 
concentration, trains his patients to 
mobilize their attention upon a concrete 
object, one that can be touched or seen 
(for instance, the patient’s own hand, 
arm, etc.). After a long series of these 
exercises and others similar, the special- 
ist at long last trains his patients to 
concentrate upon an idea, which is 
obviously more difficult. Later the 
patient is allowed to choose his own 
ideas, those with which he is familiar. 

The priest proceeds in an analogous 
manner. Whenever he is_ directing 
beginners in spiritual life, he recom- 
mends, as a topic for meditation, some 
mystery from the life of Our Lord or of 
the Blessed Mother; in a word, any- 
thing which is concrete enough for the 


16 bid. 
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beginner to meditate upon with the 
greatest ease and the most profit. St. 
Francis de Sales strongly recommends 
such a method. “By means of the 
imagination,” he says, “we confine our 
mind within the mystery on which we 
meditate, that it may not ramble to and 
fro, just as we shut up a bird ina cage... 
Some may perhaps tell you that it is 
better to conceive the subject in a man- 
ner altogether mental and spiritual in 
the representation of these mysteries. . .. 
But this method is too subtile for be- 
ginners.”’!7 

When the beginner in spiritual life is 
learning to meditate faithfully and with 
profit, and when the patient is being 
retrained in the art of concentration by 
the psychiatrist, they must arm them- 
selves with both patience and courage. 
To live spiritually in the true sense of 
the word, one must pray in spite of diffi- 
culties and discouragements. To lead a 
life which is more conscious and more 
perfectly human, it is necessary often 
to practise concentration. 


PARALLEL PROCEDURES IN 

RETRAINING THE WILL 

There is yet another point that calls 
for consideration. In their plan for 
retraining the will, the Vittoz psycho- 
therapy and the doctrine of the spiritual 
masters show similarity. The aim in 
both provinces is the strengthening of 
the will. As a result of the Vittoz 
reéducation, the psychasthenic is trained 
to perform the conscious acts, to concen- 
trate with ease, and finally to perform 
voluntary acts. While the length of the 
treatment may vary, the process is in- 
variably the same. The priest, in his 
‘are of troubled souls, proceeds in a 
similar manner. He seeks to remove the 
obstacles to the will of his penitent. He 
exhorts the penitent to continuous com- 


17 “Devout Life,” II, 4. 
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bat with inquietude, depression, passive 
melancholy, mental vagabondage and 
anxiety, because they are injurious to 
the will and hamstring its efforts. 

Both the psychiatrist and the direc- 
tor, furthermore, are agreed that we 
must learn how to use our free will truly 
and efficiently. To achieve this, both 
recommend recourse to acts of the will. 
It must be observed that the resolutions 
which one must make in meditation 
differ only as regards the object from 
such acts as are prescribed by the psy- 
chiatrist in regard to concentration. 
In order to be efficacious, such volitions 
must in either case be endowed with the 
same qualities, without which the will 
cannot be disciplined and trained prop- 
erly. This is why both psychiatrist and 
director, in their respective realms, en- 
deavor first to make their clients aware 
of their habitual indecision. This is 
important. One must first make the 
blind see. 

Closer inquiry into the Vittoz tech- 
nique makes it clear that the abulic 
patient is trained to give sincere and 
complete expression to his will. Voli- 
tion, in order to pass the investigation of 
the psychiatrist, must have the following 
qualities: it must have only one objec- 
tive—an objective which is precise and 
definite, and can be immediately real- 
ized; it must also be accompanied by 
great energy in which all the psychologi- 
cal powers concur. 

Spiritual directors proceed in much 
the same way in guiding souls whose will 
power is weak. They demand that a 
resolution possess only a particular ob- 
jective; they strongly counsel against 
vague and trite generalities. It would 
be fatuous to make resolutions which 
are as general as the following: to be a 
better Catholic, to respond more faith- 
fully to the voices of grace, or to fulfill 
one’s obligations more diligently. The 
aims here are too involved, and there- 
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fore have hardly any influence upon our 
moral energies. When a person is deter- 
mined to practise the virtue of patience 
daily, foreseeing the circumstances in 
which he will have. to lean upon it heav- 
ily, he is sure to advance in virtue 
quickly. 


CAREFUL CHOICE OF OBJECTIVES 

TO BE PURSUED 

Not only is it imperative to choose a 
particular and limited objective; it is 
also necessary to form within the mind 
a clear and precise idea of the goal to be 
attained. St. Vincent de Paul tells us 
that this would be easy, if it were not 
for our passions, which often intervene 
between reason and the will and becloud 
them. St. Ignatius of Loyola demands 
clearness in the goal, not only from the 
person who is directed, but also from the 
director himself. In one of his letters 
to a nun, he asserts categorically that her 
lack of courage is a result of the counsels 
of her spiritual father, which were too 
numerous and too inexact. 

But the objective must be capable of 
being attained immediately. In failing 
to resolve with this in mind, one acts 
much like the sluggard in the Book of 
Proverbs (xiii. 4), who “‘willeth and 
willeth not.” There is nothing more 
dangerous than to aspire to a goal which 
is impossible to reach. St. Francis 
de Sales shows how injurious this is. 
“Tt is presumptuous,” he remarks, “to 
desire martyrdom, and not have the 
courage to bear an injury. The enemy 
often suggests a great desire of things 
that are absent, so that he may divert 
our minds from present objects, from 
which, however trivial they may be, we 
might obtain considerable profit to 
ourselves.”"'8 He wants Philothea to 
choose only those desires which she can 
execute at present, and which she can 
turn to the best advantage afterwards. 


18 Jbid., LL, 37. 


In addition to these qualities, resolu- 
tions must also possess force and energy. 
The great St. Augustine recognized this 
when he said that it is easy enough for a 
man to will feebly that which is good, 
and to continue in doing what is evil. 
What is difficult for him is to desire 
that which is good with a will so strong 
that it will lead him to accomplish it.!* 
The author of the “Following of Christ” 
says that, “as our resolution is, so will 
our progress be; and he who wishes to 
make great progress ought to be very 
diligent. For if he who makes a firm 
resolution often fails, what will he do 
who resolves seldom or feebly?’’?° 


KEEPING DAILY RECORD OF 
PROGRESS 


Similarity between the two realms of 
activity is evident from the use of a daily 
record of the spiritual life. It was ob- 
served earlier that Vittoz teaches the 
patient to keep a written record, a sort 
of diary, of his setbacks and successes. 
This technique is designed to stimulate 
to a firmer act of the will. This device 
is nothing new to the spiritual director. 
Long before psychotherapy began to 
employ it, this aid was known to and 
used by the spiritual masters with mar- 
vellous results. Many sons and daugh- 
ters of the Church, in writing down their 
daily progress, were able to acquire the 
energy necessary to carry on in the be- 
ginnings of their spiritual life. 

One other similarity exists. To the 
patient who senses that the old obses- 
sions are seeking readmission, Vittoz 
strongly recommends applying the so- 
called mental brake. It consists in a 
return to the mental gymnastics already 
described. Such exercises prohibit ef- 
ficaciously the entrance of obsessions. 
The confessor proceeds similarly in 





19 Quoted in D’Agnel and D’Espiney, “Direc- 
tion de Conscience,” p. 342. 
20 Book I, Chapter 19. 
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teaching penitents to combat certain 
temptations. 
that certain types of temptations should 
be fought off indirectly, not by repeating 
to oneself: “I will not think of this” 
but rather by a determined effort to 
think of something else. St. Francis de 
Sales counsels Philothea: ‘‘Look not the 
temptation in the face,” but rather 
“divert your thoughts to some good and 


He impresses upon them 


pious reflections.’’*! 

Spiritual direction seeks to reéstablish 
the masterful réle of the will as de- 
signed by Divine Providence. In the 


21 Op. cil., IV, 7. 
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words of St. Francis de Sales: “Over all 
this multitude of sensual passions, the 
will bears empire, rejecting their sug- 
gestions, repulsing their attacks, hin- 
dering their effects, or at the very least 
sternly refusing them consent, without 
which they can never harm us, and by 
refusing which they remain vanquished, 
yea, in the long run broken down, weak- 
ened, worn out, beaten down, and if not 
altogether dead, at least deadened or 
mortified.”’?? Such is also the dominat- 
ing objective of the Vittoz psychother- 
apy. 


to 
to 


**Love of God,” I, 3. 
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The Doctors of the Church 


By STEPHEN McKENNA, C.SS.R. 


QO . oF the oldest and most 


common accusations against the Catholic 
Church is that she is opposed to learning 
and shackles man’s intellectual free- 
dom. Thus, in the second century 
Celsus in his work “The True Dis- 
course” says that Christianity appeals 
to those only who are “without in- 
telligence and weak in mind,” and that 
she is constantly repeating: “*“Wisdom 
is an evil; foolishness is a good thing.” 
The same charge of ignorance was 
levelled against the Church by many 
humanists of the fifteenth century and 
the Protestant Reformers of the six- 
teenth century. In our own time Will 
Durant in his “History of Philosophy” 
dismissed the contribution of the medi- 
eval scholastics in a single, contemp- 
tuous paragraph. 

We could refute this calumny in many 
ways. St. Jerome did so in his “Illus- 
trious Men” by listing the names and 
writings of the noted scholars produced 
by Christianity up to the end of the 
fourth century. We could imitate his 
example and fill a goodly sized volume 
by merely bringing the “Illustrious 
Men” up to date. Or we could give an 
account of the educated converts to the 
Church, such as St. Paul, St. Augustine, 
Brownson, Newman, and Chesterton 
who attained in Catholicism the full 
maturity of their intellectual powers. 
Or we could show how scholarship is 
indebted to the Church for the preser- 
vation of the ancient classics of Greece 
and Rome, and for the origin and de- 
velopment of our modern colleges and 
universities. But instead we shall limit 


ourselves to the “teachers” of the 
Church, or “Doctors” as they are usually 
called (from the Latin word ‘“‘docere”’ 
which means to teach). The very 
existence of such a group proves the 
Church’s esteem for sound scholarship 
that is rooted in and proceeds from 
genuine spirituality. 


LIST AND NATIONALITY 
OF THE DOCTORS 


Up to the present time twenty-nine 
men have been declared Doctors. Their 
lives span the greater part of the history 
of the Church. The first in the order 
of time is St. Athanasius, who was born 
in the closing decade of the third century 
when the Catholic Church was regarded 
as an illegal society by the Roman 
government. The last is St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, who died in 1787, just two 
years before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 

Sixteen of the Doctors lived in the 
early centuries and within the bound- 
aries of the mighty empire of Rome. 
Eight of them came from the eastern 
section, where Greek was the principal 
language, and eight from the western 
section where Latin was commonly used. 
Eastern Doctors: Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Ephrem, John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and John Damascene. 
Western Doctors: Hilary, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, Peter Chrysologus, 
Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, and 
Isidore. 

In the Middle Ages, from the eighth 
to the thirteenth century, all the Doc- 
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tors are from western Europe, for the 
eastern empire had become separated 
from Rome by heresy, schism, or the 
political conquest of the Moslems. 
Their names are: Bede, Peter Damian, 
Anselm, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, 
Bonaventure, Albert the Great, and 
Anthony of Padua. 

The modern period of ecclesiastical 
history, which begins with the Protes- 
tant Reformation, has produced five 
men who have been honored with this 
title: Peter Canisius, John of the Cross, 
Robert Bellarmine, Francis de Sales, 
and Alphonsus Liguori. 

The Doctors have come from the 
various parts of the Christian world, as 
is evident from the modern names of 
the countries in which they were born: 
Italy, France, Spain, Holland, Germany, 
England, Yugoslavia, Syria, Palestine, 
Turkey, Africa, and Egypt. Thus, 
they are a reminder of the Catholicity 
or universality of the Church, and also 
of the part that so many nations through 
them have played in the building of the 
magnificent edifice of Catholic theology. 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES 

HELD BY THE DOCTORS 

Equally significant is the variety of 
which they have held in the 
St. Ephrem probably always 


office 
Church. 
remained a deacon, eight of them were 
priests, and twenty were members of 
the hierarchy. Three in the latter 
group—Peter Damian, Bonaventure, 
and Bellarmine—were also cardinals, 
while Leo the Great and Gregory the 
were the rulers of 
And finally among them 


Great 
Christendom. 


supreme 


are representatives of the older and more 
recent religious institutes: Benedictines, 
Carmelities, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Jesuits, and Redemptorists. 
St. Basil and St. Augustine are also 
deservedly ranked early 
founders of the monastic life. 


Cistercians, 


among the 
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One naturally wonders why St. Ire- 
nzus, the Bishop of Lyons in the secend 
century, is not included in this list. He 
was the first one to explain the teachings 
of Christianity in a scientific manner, 
and also to formulate the principles for 
refuting the dangerous Gnostics of his 
own day and future errors as_ well. 
Not undeservedly has he been called 
“The Founder of Catholic Theology.” 
The simplest explanation for the omis- 
sion of his name is that he is a Martyr. 
The Church does not confer the title 
of Doctor upon such men, whose life- 
blood is a more eloquent testimony to 
their faith in Christ than their writ- 
ings. 

St. Teresa of Avila (1515-83) seems 
indeed worthy of a place among these 
saintly scholars by reasons of her un- 
usual holiness as well as her lucid ex- 
ascetical and mystical 
the Church has never 


planation of 
theology. But 
recognized her as such in accordance 
with the emphatic declaration of St. 
Paul: “I do not allow a woman to 
teach” (I Tim., ti. 12). But in her 
restricted réle as a “private” Doctor 
and “unofficial” teacher she has exerted 
a tremendous influence upon the history 
of Christian spirituality. 

Prospero Lambertini, the future Pope 
Benedict XIV (1740-58), has discussed 
the qualifications for admission into the 
select circle of the Doctors of the 
Church in the “Beatification and Can- 
onization of the Servants of God.” 
This book is a monumental masterpiece 
of Catholic scholarship and is still re- 
garded, after the lapse of two hundred 
years, as the standard work on this sub- 
ject. From a careful study of the vari- 
ous papal decrees he concluded that this 
dignity should be conferred only on men 
of (1) eminent learning; (2) remarkable 
sanctity; (3) those who have received 
the explicit approbation of the Vicar of 
Christ. 
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EMINENT LEARNING 

OF THE DOCTORS 

All of the Doctors were endowed 
with great natural talents. Some of 
them displayed administrative ability 
of a very high order in civil and ecclesi- 
astical affairs, while others were con- 
spicuous among their contemporaries 
for their knowledge of secular subjects, 
such as philosophy, literature, civil law, 
and the natural sciences. But the 
Church honors them only because of 
their outstanding services as interpret- 
ers of Sacred Scripture and as exponents 
or defenders of Catholic theology. 

Many non-Catholics are wont to 
disparage the scholarship of the Doctors 
as being limited to “theological sub- 
tleties,” and likewise condemn them for 
promoting schism rather than unity in 
Christendom by their intransigence 
towards their religious opponents. This 
criticism shows an unawareness of the 
fundamental issues at stake in the con- 
troversies with the Arians, Nestorians, 
Pelagians, Jansenists, etc. Just as St. 
Paul would anathematize even “an angel 
from heaven” who would preach a dif- 
ferent Gospel from his, so the Doctors 
refused to compromise in doctrines that 
had been revealed by the Son of God. 
It is not difficult, however, to explain 
this unfriendly and unsympathetic at- 
titude. The Protestant Reformation has 
lessened respect for religious belief by 
the rise of many sects, which hold con- 
tradictory beliefs and yet call themselves 
Christians. And secondly, the secular 
culture of the present day regards an 
open mind rather than the possession 
of truth as the highest achievement of a 
liberal education. 


OUTSTANDING CHAMPIONS OF 
ORTHODOXY 


The Doctors of the Church had what 
St. Clement Hofbauer humorously re- 
ferred to as “a Catholic nose.” They 


were usually among the first to detect 
the errors that the heretics attempted to 
conceal by a vague and apparently 
orthodox terminology. It is certainly 
more than a mere coincidence that so 
many of them were particularly well- 
qualified to defend the doctrines that 
were challenged in their day. Two ex- 
amples must suffice to illustrate the 
truth of this statement. St. Atha- 
nasius had written two books in defense 
of Christ’s divinity, and hence became 
the champion of orthodoxy when Arius 
and his followers later on denied this 
doctrine. St. Leo the Great had made 
the human nature of Christ the main 
theme of his sermons and explained this 
dogma with admirable simplicity and 
theological precision. He was thus 
unconsciously preparing himself for the 
coming struggle against the Monophy- 
sites, who claimed that it was unworthy 
of the Son of God to assume a human 
nature. 


AMAZING LITERARY OUTPUT 

OF THE DOCTORS 

The Doctors of the Church were 
apostles of the pen and their literary 
output in many instances is_ truly 
amazing. Like St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
they seem to have made a vow never to 
waste a moment of time. By reason of 
their office in the Church they were also 
preachers of the Gospel. Among them 
are the outstanding orators of Christi- 
anity: John Chrysostom, Peter Chrysol- 
ogus, Gregory Nazianzen, Augustine, 
Ambrose, and Bernard. In fact, most 
of the extant works of the Doctors in 
the early centuries were originally 
sermons. While their main purpose 
was to instruct, to edify, or to move their 
readers or hearers to repentance rather 
than to arouse their admiration by the 
grace and beauty of their style, their 
works are often not inferior to the mas- 
terpieces of secular literature. 
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PREEMINENCE OF INDIVIDUAI 

DOCTORS IN SPECIAL FIELDS 

Comparisons are odious even among 
the Doctors. Yet, the fact cannot be 
denied that the highest authority in the 
Church has singled out some of them 
for special praise, as for example, St. 
Augustine’s writings on the subject of 
grace, St. John Damascene’s defense of 
the veneration of sacred images, and 
the explanation of St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria on the Oneness of Person and St. 
Leo the Great on the two natures in 
Christ. St. John of the Cross is a safe 
guide in mystical theology, as St. 
Alphonsus is in moral theology, while 
the Code of Canon Law prescribes that 
the method, principles, and doctrines 
of St. Thomas Aquinas are to be the 
basis of the philosophical and theological 
studies in all Catholic seminaries. 

The Doctors’ preéminence in the 
sacred sciences has made them in a 
certain sense the spokesmen of the 
Church. But we must always carefully 
distinguish between doctrines that had 
been settled either before or during 
their lifetime, and those that were de- 
fined only after their death. In regard 
to the former they were perfectly ortho- 
dox, but in regard to the latter they 
sometimes went astray or at least held 
opinions that are to-day regarded as un- 
tenable. 
St. Jerome’s attitude towards certain 
of the so-called deutero-canonical books. 
He refused to place them in his Vulgate 
translation of the Bible, while the 
Council of Trent, more than a thousand 
years later, declared them to be divinely 
But as a general rule their 


Perhaps the clearest case is 


inspired. 
works threw new light on the questions 
under discussion, enabled their biblical 
and theological successors to anticipate 
the arguments of later heretics, and thus 
paved the way for the final decision of 
the authorized teaching-body in the 
Church. 
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REMARKABLE SANCTITY 

OF THE DOCTORS 

Christianity is not a_ philosophical 
system which proposes truths for the 
acceptance of the intellect. It is a way 
of life that demands the allegiance of 
the will. Knowledge of God will be of 
no avail for salvation unless it is com- 
bined with love of God. The Doctors 
must, like their Divine Master, be 
mighty in “work and word,” leading 
the people to heaven by their example 
as well as by their sermons and writings. 
Holiness must be truly characteristic of 
them, as it is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the Church which they repre- 
sent. 

Moreover, just as the light of the sun 
shines more clearly through a_ clean 
rather than through a soiled window, 
so the rays of divine truth penetrate 
more easily and more deeply into a 
mind that is free from sin and detached 
from the things of this world. Thus, 
St. Pascal Baylon, a humble Franciscan 
lay-brother who had studied only the 
rudiments of the Catholic faith, amazed 
others by his correct explanation of the 
profound dogmas. While St. 
Avila was writing “The 
Interior Castle,” a flash of divine truth 
so enlightened her that she “under- 
stood more truths about the highest 
things of God than if great theologians 
had taught her for a thousand years.” 
The sanctity of the Doctors, therefore, 


most 
Teresa of 


is an added guarantee of their orthodoxy 
of doctrine. 

EXTREME VARIETY MANIFESTED 

IN LIVES 

Although these twenty-nine men have 
been raised to the altars, there is nothing 
stereotyped about their lives. Some 
of them, such as Ambrose and Gregory 
the Great, lived almost constantly in the 
limelight; Bede and John Damascene, 
on the contrary, labored in comparative 
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obscurity. St. Basil was a man of 
dynamic energy, keenly interested in the 
ecclesiastical and social problems of the 
time, while his compatriot, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, preferred a life of contem- 
plation and only left his beloved solitude 
when the voice of duty called him to 
place his learning and eloquence at the 
service of the Church. There’ can 
hardly be a greater diversity of tem- 
perament than between the ardent, 
passionate Augustine and the calm, 
methodical Aquinas. St. Jerome’s in- 
tense loyalty to the Church caused him 
to denounce heretics in fiery language, 
but St. Francis de Sales called the 
Calvinists his “brothers” and sought to 
win them by kindness. 


USUALLY PERSECUTED FOR 

THEIR OPINIONS 

None of the Doctors shed their blood 
for Christ as the martyrs did, but they 
proved their love for Him in an unmis- 
takable manner. The majority of them 
lived in periods of bitter religious con- 
troversy and had to bear the brunt of the 
battle. Their enemies usually had the 
support of the civil authorities and 
often succeeded in driving them into 
exile. At times vile calumnies were 
spread about them, and even well- 
meaning Catholics, anxious for peace 
at any price though it meant the sacrifice 
of important dogmas, accused them 
of seeking their own glory rather than 
the glory of God. Seldom were the 
Doctors permitted to see the complete 
triumph of the causes for which they 
had fought so valiantly. But they 
never lost hope and continued to labor 
to the end. They knew that in God's 
own time and way the truth would pre- 
vail, and that the seeming failures of 
Christianity, like the crucifixation on 
Calvary, are paradoxically the prelude 
to a glorious resurrection. 

During the past 1900 years there have 


appeared many men who seemed to be 
destined to do great things for God and 
His Church. For example, after his 
conversion Tertullian became the fore- 
most apologist of Christianity against 
the pagans and heretics. At the begin- 
ning of their public career, Arius and 
Pelagius were regarded as saints because 
of their zeal in preaching the Gospel and 
their practices of asceticism. But the 
brilliance of these men and their reputa- 
tion for sanctity were but a thin veneer. 
Their hidden pride and inordinate self- 
love became immediately apparent when 
the Church condemned some doctrines 
that they taught. Instead of retracting, 
they stubbornly persisted in spreading 
their errors. 


HUMILITY AND LOYALTY 
OF THE DOCTORS 


The Doctors, on the other hand, gave 
credit to God for whatever talents they 
possessed. Their humility of mind and 
will showed itself externally in their spirit 
of obedience. They submitted their 
writings on Scripture and theology to 
their ecclesiastical superiors, for they 
realized that, no matter how deeply 
versed an individual might be in such 
subjects, he could easily go astray by 
trusting exclusively to his own judgment. 
If they suspected any writer or preacher 
of heresy, one of the first things they 
generally did was to inform the Vicar of 
Christ, to abide by his decision, and to 
carry out his directions to the very letter. 
Some of the finest tributes to the suprem- 
acy of the Bishop of Rome over Christen- 
dom are to be found in the writings and 
sermons of the Doctors. It is not with- 
out significance that the statues of four 
of them—Ambrose and Augustine from 
the West, Athanasius and Chrysostom 
from the East—were selected to uphold 
the venerable chair of the Prince of the 
Apostles in the tribune of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. 
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EXPLICIT APPROBATION OF 

rHE HOLY SEE 

The Bishop of Rome, as the lawful 
successor of St. Peter, is the supreme 
head of the Church and the infallible 
judge of faith and morals. It is his 
responsibility to see to it that the people 
are not led astray, for, as the history of 
the past 1900 years proves so abun- 
dantly, an error in doctrine leads inevi- 
tably to spiritual disaster. For this 
reason he alone may determine what 
men are qualified by their life and writ- 
ings to aid him in teaching the flock 
committed to his care. But the manner 
in which the Sovereign Pontiffs have 
exercised this right forms an interesting 
page in the history of the Church. 

In the early days of Christianity the 
bishop alone was accustomed to admin- 
ister the Sacraments, to offer the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and to instruct the 
people in their religious duties. He was 
after God the one mainly responsible 
for the birth of his flock to the super- 
natural life, and each one of them could 
say just as truly as St. Paul did to the 
Corinthians: “In Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel did I beget you.” Each 
bishop, therefore, was called “‘Father,” 
and the bishops of Christendom were 
known collectively as the “Fathers.” 
But in the fifth century the practice 
arose of giving this same title to men 
who, though not members of the hier- 
archy, had aided in the spiritual devel- 
opment of the people by their sanctity 
as well as by their sermons and writings. 

Because of their proximity to apos- 
tolic times and their learning the Fathers 
have always been held in the highest 
veneration as reliable interpreters of 
Sacred Scripture and true exponents of 
the Church’s doctrine. For instance, 
all the homilies in the Roman Breviary, 
with but few exceptions, are selections 
from their works. Almost every Gen- 
eral Council, from Nice in the fourth 
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century to the Vatican in the nine- 
teenth century, has appealed to them 
in settling the scriptural and theo- 
logical problems with which it was con- 
cerned. In fact, to be in agreement 
with them in matters of faith and morals 
has always been one of the touchstones 
of orthodoxy. Thus, the oath against 
the insidious heresy of Modernism, 
drawn up by Pope Pius X, contains 
these words: “I hold the Faith of the 
Fathers most tenaciously and I shall do 
so until the end of my life.” 


DOCTORS WHO ENJOYED 

SPECIAL PRESTIGE 

A few of the Fathers enjoyed greater 
prestige and authority than the others, 
In the Eastern Church a special feast 
was instituted on January 30 to pay 
common tribute to Sts. Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and John Chrysostom. They 
were considered the earthly counterpart 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
With vivid oriental imagery the liturgy 
on this occasion declared: “‘Let us con- 
secrate with hymns the great lights of 
the divinity, as it were, of a triple sun.”’ 
Sts. Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and 
Gregory the Great enjoyed a similar 
position among the Catholics of the 
West. Their pictures adorned many 
medieval altars and pulpits. They were 
compared in literature and art to the 
Four Evangelists and to the four rivers 
that flowed from the Garden of Eden. 

To Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1305), 
whose pontificate is associated with the 
memorable struggle against Philip the 
Fair of France, belongs the credit of 
ratifying officially this distinction among 
the Fathers. By a Decree of 1298 he 
raised the feasts of Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, and Gregory the Great to the 
same rank as that of the Apostles. 
These four men, therefore, were the first 
to receive explicit papal approval as 
Doctors of the Universal Church. 
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It is easy to explain why the pontiff 
did not confer this same honor upon Sts. 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and John 
Chrysostom. During the Middle Ages 
Greek was practically unknown in 
the West, and only a few writings of the 
Eastern Fathers were available in a 
Latin translation. Moreover, the schism 
of Cerularius in 1054 had divided 
Christendom into two independent 
churches, and the Crusades had served 
only to increase the tension between 
Rome and Constantinople. Further- 
more, Egypt and Syria, once renowned 
for their champions of the Catholic 
Faith in the days of Athanasius, Cyril 
of Alexandria, and Ephrem, had for 
centuries been the stronghold of the 
Nestorians and the Monophysites. — Fi- 
nally, the conquest of most of the 
Eastern Empire by the Moslems, the 
traditional foes of the Christians, raised 
up almost insuperable barriers between 
the East and the West, and prevented 
the free interchange of ideas. Under 
such circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that the Western theologians forgot the 
important part that the Eastern Fathers 
had once played in the history of the 
early Church. 

In the fifteenth century, however, 
there was an undeniable revival of inter- 
est throughout the whole of Western 
Europe in the Greek and Latin writings 
of classical antiquity, known as_ the 
Humanism. Unfor- 
tunately many of the humanists went 


Renaissance or 


so far as to place the principles taught 
by the pagan authors above those of 
Christ. In order to counteract this 
harmful influence the “Christian 
Humanists” began to familiarize them- 
selves and their contemporaries with the 
glories of ancient ecclesiastical literature. 
Their efforts were ably seconded by the 
arrival of scholars in Europe as a result 
of the growing power of the Ottoman 
Turks in the Eastern Empire, which led 


to the temporary end of the schism be- 
tween Rome and Constantinople in 
1439 and the seizure of the Eastern 
capital in 1453. These studies were 
intensified in the following century when 
the Protestants asserted that they were 
not innovators but merely returning to 
the doctrine of primitive Christianity. 
To prove their point they appealed to 
the early Fathers of the East and the 
West. The Catholic champions ac- 
cepted the challenge and marshalled 
texts and arguments from these early 
writers to show the identity between the 
Catholic Church of antiquity and the 
Catholic Church of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


GREATNESS OF EASTERN DOCTORS 

RECOGNIZED IN WEST 

The ecclesiastics of Europe now recog- 
nized the true intellectual stature of the 
early Eastern Saints, as well as the 
wealth of biblical and theological knowl- 
edge which their writings contained. 
Pope Pius V (1665-70) decided that 
the time had come to honor publicly 
these heroic defenders of the Faith and 
thereby proclaim to the Christians, sep- 
arated from Rome by heresy or schism, 
the unity and universality of the Catholic 
Church. Consequently, in the revision 
of the Breviary which he authorized and 
promulgated in 1568, he listed Sts. 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysos- 
tom, and Athanasius as Doctors of the 
Universal Church. 


THE SPECIAL PRESTIGE OF 

ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 

The Catholics of the sixteenth century 
owed a debt of gratitude not only to the 
writers of antiquity but also to many of 
the medieval scholastics. This was par- 
ticularly true of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
His influence was paramount at the 
Council of Trent (1545-63). According 
to Pope Leo XIII, it was the practice of 
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the bishops assembled there “to lay 
upon the altar, together with the code of 
Sacred Scripture and the decrees of the 
Supreme Pontiffs, the Summa of Thomas 
Aquinas, whence to seek counsel, reason, 
and inspiration.” It was only fitting 
and just that his services to the Church 
at a critical moment in her history 
should be rewarded. Pius V, therefore, 
broke away from the centuries-old prece- 
dent that only the Fathers were to be 
considered as the public teachers of the 
Church, and in this same Breviary of 
1568 he gave the title of Doctor to St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Other pontiffs, im- 
itating his example, have increased the 
number of Doctors so that to-day there 
are three times as many as in the six- 
teenth century. 


ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 
THE MOST MODERN DOCTOR 


While there are no carefully defined 
steps in this process of admitting new 
teachers of the faithful (as there are in 
that of canonization), certain unwritten 
rules are generally followed. The Holy 
See confers the title of Doctor upon a 
man only after his death. 
The only exception thus far is St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori, who died in 1787 and 
was declared a Doctor in 1871. The 
Church wishes to make sure that the 
writings of the Saint have withstood the 
acid test of time, just as it is the com- 
monly accepted test of literary merit for 
an author to outlive his century. Proof 
must be furnished that the Catholics of 
succeeding generations have read_ his 
works, and that learned men have ap- 
pealed to him in the solution of biblical 
and theological problems. Some of the 
present-day Doctors of the Universal 
Church had been honored with this title 
by the Catholics of certain localities 
almost from the time of their death. 
This was the case with Venerable Bede 
in England, St. Isidore in Spain and the 


centuries 
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Spanish-speaking countries, and St. An- 
thony of Padua in Portugal and Brazil 
as well as among the various branches of 
the Franciscan Order. 

Letters are addressed to the Holy 
Father from bishops, Superiors of Orders 
and Congregations, the faculties of 
Catholic universities and other members 
of the Church respectfully asking him to 
confer the doctorate upon a_ particular 
Saint. The Sovereign Pontiff does not 
decide the matter immediately, even if 
he feels that these petitions echo the 
sentiments of the Catholic world. He 
refers it to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, whose Cardinal-Prefect appoints 
men, skilled in the ecclesiastical sciences, 
to re-investigate the Saint’s life and 
They do so ina very frank and 
their sessions a 


writings. 
thorough manner; at 
“devil's advocate” may argue that the 
individual in question does not measure 
up to the rigorous standard of eminent 
learning or remarkable sanctity. If his 
objections are answered in a satisfactory 
manner, and if the examiners and mem- 
bers of the Sacred Congregation vote 
unanimously in favor of the Saint, only 
then does the Holy Father proclaim him 
a Doctor of the Church. Nowadays he 
informs the Catholic clergy and _ laity 
of his action in the pages of the Acta 
Apostolice Sedis, official publication of 
the Holy See. 


THE DOCTORS HONORED IN 

THE LITURGY 

The Church is not content with sound- 
ing the praises of her Doctors in a docu- 
ment that may soon be forgotten, but 
singles them out in her Liturgy. Thus, 
there is a special Mass and Office which 
may be said only on their feast-day. 
This “Commune Doctorum,” as it is 
called in the Missal and Breviary, is 
made up of prayers, selections from the 
Old and New Testament, and from the 
patristic writings, that are particularly 
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appropriate to the teachers of the faith- 
ful. The Creed is always recited at their 
Mass because of their noteworthy defense 
or explanation of Catholic dogma—a 
privilege that is given to no other group 
of Saints except the Apostles and 
Evangelists. The most characteristic 
feature of the Divine Office is the anti- 
phon which is recited at Vespers. 
Though brief, it aptly summarizes the 
sentiments of the Church: “O excellent 
Doctor, thou light of holy Church, 
blessed N., thou lover of the divine law, 
intercede with the Son of God for 


US. 


LIFE OF DOCTORS PERPETUATED 

IN CHURCH 

The care with which the Church selects 
her Doctors, the honored place she as- 
signs them in her public and_ official 
worship, shows that their title is not 
purely honorary or a mere reward for 
past achievements. Rather she regards 
it as the addition of another chapter to 
the Saint’s life, the beginning of a new, 
though posthumous, period of activity 
in the service of Christ. 

Her purpose, therefore, will be de- 
feated if the works of the Doctors are 
neglected, and if they themselves remain 
dim, shadowy figures instead of creatures 
of flesh and blood. It is most encour- 
aging to note the appearance in recent 
years of such splendid biographies as St. 


Ambrose by Dudden, St. Anthony of 
Padua by Raphael Huber, O.F.M., St. 
Peter Canisius and St. Robert Bellar- 
mine by James Brodrick, S.J. Equally 
worthy of praise are Allison Peer’s 
English translation of the works of St. 
John of the Cross, and the populariza- 
tion of the Summa Theologica of Aquinas 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. Regarding such 
books we can only quote the well-known 
words of the young boy to St. Augus- 
tine: “Take, read.” 

The study of the lives and writings of 
Doctors will pay rich dividends. The 
reader will be forced to admire the Prov- 
idence of God, who down through the 
centuries has raised up so many men to 
preserve the doctrine of Christ in its 
original purity and to watch over its 
orderly development. He will have a 
clearer and more profound knowledge 
of the Bible as well as of the unchanging 
and unchangeable principles of dogmatic, 
moral, and ascetical theology. Often too 
these books will make him better equipped 
to meet the challenge of the modern 
enemies of the Church, who have revived 
under a different name many of the errors 
that the Doctors refuted centuries ago. 
And finally their example will convince 
him that sanctity is not only possible 
under the most adverse circumstances, 
but that in our day as in theirs it is a 
most effective argument for the divinity 
of the Catholic Church. 
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Hommrs FOR THE Monta 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sunday and Feasts 


By V. F. KIENBERGER, O.P. 





Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Overanxiety 


“Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things shall be given you 
besides’ (Matt., vi. 34). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The unworldliness of a great prelate. 
(2) To-day’s Liturgy warns us not to worry 
over material needs. 


(3) Wecannot serve God and mammon. 


(4) No worldly preoccupation may interfere 


with our following of Christ. 


The late Archbishop Paschal Robin- 
son, O.F.M., Papal Nuncio to Ireland, 
who was an American citizen, left 
written instructions for the simplest 
burial. Clothed in the habit of Saint 
Francis, with no emblem of episcopal 
office upon his consecrated person, 
placed in a working-man’s coffin, he was 
buried in the Friars’ Plot at Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin, the city of his birth 
and of his death. On the day of his 
burial, a Low Mass was offered in the 
Cathedral. 
the tears and sobs of the poor—more 


There was no eulogy; only 


eloquent than any funeral discourse 
disturbed the solemn silence of God's 
House where all men are equal. 

People touched their rosaries to the 
ascetic form of their gentle Nuncio, 
clothed in the drab, homespun raiment 
of his Order, which the humble Francis 
in the long ago had lovingly consecrated 
to the Blessed Christ who had only the 
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After death the 
Nuncio’s secretary opened his late su- 


earth for a_ pillow. 


the purse of the Holy 
Father’s representative and almoner 

to find a mere pittance. He had served 
He was solici- 
tous for the poor to the end of his life, 
for he knew that the poor are the treas- 


perior’s purse 


God and not mammon. 


ures of the earthly Kingdom of God. 


WE MUST NOT BE OVERANXIOUS 

ABOUT MATERIAL NEEDS 

To-day’s Liturgy warns us not to be 
overanxious about our material needs. 
All liturgy strives to make the Living 
Christ, with His superabundant merits 
and sufficient graces, present to all of 
us at this sacred hour, by means of the 
Clean Oblation which is the heart, the 
pivot, the center of the entire worship of 
the Catholic Church. The Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is called in Latin a 
divine action. The Holy Eucharist is 
the result of this sacred act. When we 
participate in this divine action and 
receive the Holy Eucharist, we form the 
Living Christ’s image within us accord- 
ing to St. Paul’s prayer: “My dear 
children, | am in travail afresh, until I 
see Christ’s image in you” (Gal., iv. 


you 
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19). Convinced of God’s power within 
us, and with our souls bearing the divine 
image, we place all our trust in God. 

The Collect of to-day’s Mass is a 
prayer for the Church that it may enjoy 
peace, and that man, being kept from 
things that are hurtful, may be led to 
things profitable to salvation. The 
Epistle of St. Paul advises the Galatians 
to walk in the Spirit, thus avoiding the 
lusts of the flesh of which he enumerates 
sixteen. Then he recounts nine of the 
twelve fruits of the Holy Spirit. His 
final advice in to-day’s Epistle is ap- 
posite: “Let us not become desirous 
of vainglory, provoking one another, 
envying one another” (Gal., v. 26). 
The Gradual recommends confidence in 
the Lord rather than in man. The wise 
words of the Psalmist have been carried 
to us on the wings of the centuries: 
“Tt is good to trust in the Lord, rather 
than trust in princes” (Ps. exvii. 9). 

WE CANNOT SERVE GOD 

AND MAMMON 

The Holy Gospel brings out in high re- 
lief the subject of our present meditation, 
“oversolicitude for material needs.” 
The Divine Master clearly states that no 
man can serve two masters. <A farmer 
cannot drive two horses in opposite 
directions; he must go with one or the 
other. To hold on to the reins of two 
oppositely prancing steeds would invite 
disaster. Our Lord repeats this thought 
by adding: “‘You cannot serve God and 
mannon” (Matt., vi. 24). 

The word “mannon”’ is derived from 
the Aramaic word signifying “money.” 
Clearly it is the teaching of Jesus that 
one who loves gold cannot strive for 
perfection. Love of money often ex- 
cludes the love of God from the human 
heart. It is true that rich men may 


love God, give generously to the words of 


religion, and are really “poor in spirit” 
(Matt., v. 3). And conversely, one 


finds poor men who are envious and 
covetous. Yet, it is easier for a poor 
man to renounce his few possessions 
than for a wealthy man to give up all 
things to follow Christ. A certain rich 
ruler, a pious observer of the command- 
ments, rejected discipleship with the 
Divine Master, for his heart was buried 
in his treasure. Jesus had counselled 
him saying: “Sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow Me.” When he heard these 
words, the young ruler was much grieved, 
for he was very rich. But Jesus, seeing 
him become sad, said: “With what 
difficulty will they who have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God!” (Luke, xviii. 
22-25). 

The Blessed Christ chose the Twelve 
from the poorer class of society. He 
once gave to His Apostles the same 
counsel He imparts to all of us here to- 
day: “Therefore I say to you, do not be 
anxious for your life, what you shall 
“at; nor yet for your body, what you 


shall put on.... Look at the birds 
of the air ... they sow not, nor do they 
reap ... yet, your Heavenly Father 


feeds them. Are not you of much more 
value than they?” (Matt., vi. 26). 

When the Saviour called St. Matthew, 
the latter left his tax-collector’s stand 
and immediately followed Christ. The 
future Evangelist was not  solicitous 
about earthly rewards, for he well knew 
that Christ was a poor man. 


SEEKING FIRST THE KINGDOM OF 

GOD AND HIS JUSTICE 

The Divine Saviour wished His dis- 
ciples to be men resolute in their deter- 
mination to “‘seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice.” This was to be 
their exclusive occupation. The Master 
tolerated no delay on the part of any 
recruit whom He invited to work with 
Him. St. Luke has grouped together 
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three instances in which the Master 
rejected men for discipleship. “And it 
came to pass, as they went on their 
journey, that a man said to Him: ‘I will 
follow 
And Jesus said to him: “The foxes have 
dens, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man has nowhere to lay 
His head” (Luke, ix. 57-58). St. 
Matthew in his Gospel has referred to 
His offer as a 


Thee wherever Thou  goest.’ 


this man as a Scribe. 
volunteer to serve the cause of Christ 
may have been very sincere. However, 
Jesus read the secret of the heart. He 
knew the dispositions of the man. 
Perhaps he was fickle, believing in Christ 
merely because he witnessed the Master's 
miracles, as did many others of whom 
St. John has written: “But Jesus did 
not trust Himself to them, in that He 
knew all men, and because He had no 
need that anyone should bear witness 
concerning man, for He Himself knew 
what was in man” (John, ti. 25). 

A second recruit was invited by the 
Blessed Christ: “Follow Me!’ But 
he said: “Lord, let me first go and bury 
my father.” But Jesus said to him: 
“Leave the dead bury their own dead, 
but do thou go and proclaim the kingdom 
of God” (Luke, tx. 51). 


comed an invitation to discipleship with 


This man wel- 


Jesus, but sought a delay before entering 
upon his vocation. The Master’s for- 
mal command to the youth to enter im- 


mediately upon the sacred work of 


preaching God’s kingdom and His justice 
did not militate against the filial love the 
To bury one’s 
But others 


man had for his father. 
parent was a sacred duty. 


at home could have fulfilled this obliga- 
tion. In the Vineyard of Christ a 
special task was awaiting this man in 
saving souls from  perishing—a_ task 
which he alone could fulfill. St. Luke 
does not assure us that the youth obeyed 
Christ’s call to follow Him without 
delay. 

The Evangelist has mentioned a third 
man who volunteered, saying: “I will 
follow Thee, Lord; but let me first bid 
farewell to those at home.” Jesus said 
to him: “No one, having put his hand 
to the plow and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God” (Luke, ix. 62). 
There is certainly nothing unreason- 
able in the youth’s request, but he lays 
down a condition which shows that his 
acceptance is halfhearted. No man can 
plow straight and deep if he looks back 
or glances to the side. He must give his 
attention solely to the task before him. 
Overanxiety for other things caused this 
man to lose discipleship with Christ. 

The Offertory 
believers that the angel of the Lord shall 
encamp around those who fear God, 
and shall deliver them from worries 
The Secret begs the 


prayer assures all 


and tribulations. 
Lord that the wholesome. sacrificial 
gift which we offer may purge us of our 
sins. The Communion prayer repeats 
the plea of Jesus that we make our first 
care the solicitude for His Kingdom, and 
all things else will be ours without the 
asking. The Postcommunion crowns 
all our prayers to-day, beseeching God 
that through the cleansing and strength 
of the Holy Sacraments we may attain 
salvation. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
In the White Wool of the Wheat 


“And He gave him to his mother” (Luke, vii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Mother Jane Stuart was a model of sim- 
plicity and steadfast devotion. 
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(2) Pious souls will derive much consolation 
from the prayers in to-day’s Mass. 
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(3) Christ stands between us and bodily and 
spiritual death. 

(4) Divine consolation was extended to the 
Jews of old. 

(5) The divine consolation was personified in 
Christ. 


Mother Jane Stuart (1857-1914), an 
English convert, was Superior General of 
the Society of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart when she departed this life. 
Writing of death she had said: ‘To us 
it is a glorified sorrow, purpled with hope 
and tears, not a sunset but a dawn.” 
Her tombstone is inscribed with her 
virtues. She was a model guide to her 
beloved family. She united in her ad- 
ministration prudence and_ steadfast 
constancy with a mother’s love and a 
winning manner. Easy of access, self- 
less and considerate, she won for her- 
self the love and devotedness of all in 
private and in public. Mother Stuart 
excelled in every virtue of the Religious 
life, but most conspicuous in her were 
obedience, trust in God, love of truth 
and simplicity. Her heart was great, 
her mind was rich in knowledge, her soul 
was strong in an abiding faith in the 
Blessed Christ. Our Lady was her life, 
her sweetness, her hope. 

Mother Stuart’s Christ-like simplicity 
and overflowing kindness were shown 
when she was visiting the Iroquois at 
Caugnawauga, Canada, where she won 
everyone’s heart by kissing all the 
papooses. A Christian Lroquois maiden, 
trained by the nuns of Mother Stuart in 
a mission school, journeyed to Montreal 
to meet her. The girl showed Reverend 
Mother a relic of Katherine Tekakwitha, 
the Lily of the Mohawks, which she 
affirmed she always wore around her 
neck. Instinctively Mother kissed it 
with reverence, for its appearance bore 
witness to the truth of the Indian girl’s 
statement. 

On one occasion, when speaking of 
Indian customs, Mother Stuart remarked 


that she liked the name the Indians had 
given to their Blackrobe, St. John de 
Brébeuf—‘‘Echon,”’ or “the one who 
carries the burden.” In fact, she asked 
a Sister to write down this word for her. 
The gentle nun lovingly looked up, and 
seeing the tired expression in her Rever- 
end Mother’s countenance said very 
earnestly: “You are our Echon.” 
Whereupon the Superioress General 
gravely said: “‘Yes, dear Sister, | am 
Kchon.”*! 

The Introit of to-day’s Liturgy is 
taken from the opening verses of the 
eighty-fifth Psalm which echoes the plea 
of those heavily laden with cares of body 
and soul: “Turn Thine ear, O Lord, 
and listen to me: rescue this servant of 
Thine, my God, who puts his trust in 
Thee. Have mercy, for mercy I plead 
continually. Comfort Thy — servant’s 
heart, this heart that aspires to Thee.” 

The Collect is most appropriate for 
these times when religion is persecuted 
behind the Tron Curtain: “Let Thy 
continued pity, Lord, cleanse and defend 
Thy Church; and since without Thee 
she cannot hold her ground, may she be 
guided by Thy unceasing care!” 


CONSOLING LESSONS IN 
TO-DAY’S MASS 


The lesson from the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians is replete with 
sound spiritual counsels: “Live and 
walk by the Holy Spirit; indulge not in 
vain ambitions; show a spirit of gentle- 
ness in correcting the guilty; have an eye 
(of scrutiny) upon yourself; bear the 
burden of another’s failures; make no 
mistake in thinking you can cheat God; 
practise generosity to all, especially to 
those of the household of the faith” 
(Gal., v. 25-26, vi. 1-10). 

The Gradual assures the trusting soul 
how sweet it is to praise the Lord and to 


1 Maud Monahan, ‘Life of Jane Erskine 
Stuart” (New York City, 1924), pp. 470, 451. 
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proclaim God’s mercy and faithfulness 
at daybreak and at fall of night (cfr. Ps. 
xci. 3). 

The Holy Gospel tells the story of the 
raising to life of the widow’s son at 
Naim. Spiritual writers expatiate on 
this most powerful manifestation of 
Christ’s Divinity. Some point out how 
often the Lord Jesus has “stood in the 
way’ between us and accidental as well 
as spiritual death, as once He drew near 
the gate of Naim to stand between an 
open grave and its expected victim 
the sole surviving son of a widow. In 
His réle of Redeemer Christ feels com- 
passion for Holy Mother Church who 
weeps for her sinful children, as in the 
long ago on that verdant Galilean hillside 
He dried a disconsolate mother’s tears. 

The touching scene is often reénacted 
in our churches where Christ in the 
“white wool of the wheat” comes to the 
bereaved in the Mass of Requiem, not to 
call back from death's caverns their cher- 
ished loved one, but to fill their souls 
with hope that they shall see their blessed 
dead after this life’s exile. Ever since 
that eventful day when the Saviour, 
His disciples and a large crowd jour- 


neyed to Naim, He has dried the eyes of 


many a desolate mother whose “tears 
were on her cheeks” (Lam., i. 2), as she 
knelt beside her coffined child wondering 
God had taken her first-born to Himself. 
Then when faith had returned, there 
also came to her memory the Master’s 
assurance: ““What | do thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know here- 
after” (John, xiii. 7). 


DIVINE CONSOLATION GIVEN 

TO THE JEWS OF OLD 

Once, long ago, the light of divine 
consolation shone only upon the Chosen 
People. It was not a full, radiant light 
but a small flame sheltered in the palm of 
God’s hand lest it be snuffed out by the 
whirlwinds of paganism that almost 
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enveloped it. This secret flame of His 
own fashioning burned brightly over the 
“Shekina” or Mercy Seat where His 
Divine Presence brooded, dispensing 
heavenly aid to those burdened with 
sorrow. 

When Ezechias was sick unto death, 
Isaias came and said to him: ‘Thus 
saith the Lord God: ‘Give charge con- 
cerning thy house, for thou shalt die, 
and not live.’ And Ezechias prayed 
to the Lord and wept with much 
weeping. And before Isaias was gone 
out of the middle of the court, the word 
of the Lord came to him, saying: ‘Go 


back and tell Ezechias the captain of 


My people: Thus saith the Lord the 
God of David thy father: I have heard 
thy prayer, and | have seen thy tears; 
and behold I have healed thee.... And 
1 will add to thy days fifteen years’ ”’ 
(IV Kings, xx. 1-5). 

Another mother in Israel, poor in this 
world’s treasures, had offered hospitality 
to Elias the prophet. She -had no 
bread, but only a handful of meal and a 
little oil. The prophet told her she 
would have a reward. Later her son 
died and she repented of her generosity, 
saying: “Art thou come to me that my 
iniquities should be remembered, and 
that thou shouldst kill my son?” Elias 
took the lad and placed him upon his 
own bed and cried to the Father Al- 
mighty: “O Lord my God, hast Thou 
afflicted also the widow, with whom I am 
after a sort maintained, so as to kill her 
son?” Three times the prophet be- 
sought God to revive the dead boy, and 
the Lord heard his plea. Elias took the 
child and delivered him to his mother, 
saying: “Behold, thy son _ liveth” 
(III Kings, xvii. 23). 

One day when Eliseus the Prophet 
passed by Sunan, a lady invited him and 
his servant, Giezi, to break bread with 
herself and her husband. The couple, 
being childless, were rewarded for their 
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hospitable care of Eliseus and Giezi, 
for they had also given them lodging. 
A child was born to the generous couple 
at the hour which Eliseus foretold. 
And the child grew, but going out one 
day with his father to harvest, he was 
stricken with illness. A servant carried 
the boy to his mother who held him near 
her heart until he died. Tenderly laying 
her only child on the prophet’s bed, she 
and a servant set out in search of 
Eliseus. Finding him, the Sunamite 
mother caught hold of the prophet’s 
feet. Giezi sought to remove her, but 
“Let her alone, for her 
soul is in anguish.” Journeying to the 
house of mourning the prophet went to 
the room where the dead child lay. 
Ile prayed to the Lord and the child’s 
flesh grew warm. He summoned Giezi, 
saying: “Call this Sunamitess.”” And 
she being called went, and he said: 
“Take up thy son.” She came and fell 
at his feet, and worshipped upon the 
ground; and took up her son and went 
out (IV Kings, iv. 36-37). 


Eliseus said: 


CHRIST’S COMPASSION FOR 
BEREAVED MOTHER 


At eventide when the sun was paling 
and the shadows had in them a depth of 


passional violet, Jesus met a sorrowing 
mother at the gates of Naim. He had 
compassion on her desolation and said: 
“Weep not.” Then He went and 
touched the stretcher, calling the dead 
youth: “Young man, 1 say to thee, 
arise’ (Luke, vii. 15). When the amazed 
populace beheld the son of the widow 
restored to his mother, they glorified 
God who had visited His people and had 
healed the broken heart of a widowed 
mother. 

The Offertory prayer of to-day’s 
Mass is the thanksgiving song of one who 
knew the sorrows of death. “Patiently 
I waited for the Lord’s help, and at 
last He turned His look towards me; 
He listened to my plea” (Ps. xxxix. 
2-3). The Secret begs the boon of 
defense against Satan’s onslaughts by 
means of the Sacrament of the Altar. 
The Communion prayer enshrines Our 
Lord’s promise of the Heavenly Bread 
for life’s journey: “The Bread that I 
will give is My flesh for the life of the 
world” (John, vi. 52). The Postcom- 
munion begs that the faithful in soul 
and in body may be ruled by the opera- 
tion of this celestial gift, so that its 
sacramental action may evermore fore- 
stall every unholy impulse. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Divine Model of Humility 


“Go and recline in the last place” (Luke, xiv. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The late Archbishop Dowling as an ex- 
ample of simplicity and humility. 

(2) Humility and love are the keynotes of 
to-day’s Liturgy. 

(3) The Gospel offers a contrast between pride 
and humility. . 

(4) Humility was an outstanding characteris- 
tic of Our Lord’s whole life. 


The late Archbishop Austin Dowling 
of St. Paul, former professor of church 
history at Brighton Seminary, Boston, 


diligent exponent of Catholic education 
and forthright preacher of the Word 
of God, possessed a child’s simplicity. 
He enjoyed the rare gift of talking to 
children and holding their attention. 
He was very approachable. His win- 
ning smile and his merry repartee en- 
deared him to his associates. He medi- 
tated on the Psalmist’s words: “I set 
the Lord always in my sight.. . .There- 
fore my heart hath been glad, and my 
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tongue hath rejoiced” (Ps. xv. 8-9). 
These sacred words seemed to have been 
woven into the fiber of his Christ-like 
character, and humility was the fringe 
of the tapestry of his apostolic life. 

On one occasion another humble per- 
son apologized for intruding upon the 
Archbishop’s time. His reply was typi- 
cal: “Anyone in the world whom I can 
possibly help, has a legitimate claim on 
my time.” And he emphasized every 
word, for each was a heart-word. And 
his priestly heart went out, first of all, to 
those who suffered. After his passing, a 
reporter paid this tribute to his memory: 
“Archbishop Dowling was a humble ser- 
vant of the Gentle Christ whom he en- 
visioned in the least of the brethren. 
He was far more than ordinarily en- 
dowed with the gift of companionable- 
ness, far more graciously equipped than 
the average man for the exercise of social 
attractiveness.” 


HUMILITY AND LOVE EMPHASIZED 

IN TO-DAY’S LITURGY 

The Introit of the Liturgy for this six- 
teenth sunday after Penecost, is the 
prayer of a humble man, once great, but 
now in need of God’s mercy. “I have 
cried to Thee all the day: who is so kind 
and forgiving, Lord, as Thou art? 
Turn Thine ear, O Lord, and listen to me 
in my helplessness and my need.” 

The Collect accentuates the need of 
God’s abiding grace to precede and fol- 
low us, making us continually zealous in 
good works. The Epistle is a portion of 
St. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians. The 
Apostle prays that his converts may be 
strengthened by the Spirit of God, and 
possess Christ dwelling through faith in 
their hearts; that being rooted and 
grounded in love they may be able to 
measure in all its breadth, length, height 
and depth, the love of Christ. The 
Gradual prayerfully queries: “Will not 
the heathen learn reverence, O Lord, for 
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Thy glorious name, and all those mon- 
archs of the earth when they hear that 
the Lord has built Sion anew, and God 
shall be seen there in His majesty?” 
(cfr. Ps. ci. 16-17). 

Humility is the topic of today’s Holy 
Gospel. The locale is a house of one of 
the chief Pharisees at Jerusalem. Hither 
Jesus came on the Sabbath to eat bread. 
It was perhaps His first contact with the 
Pharisees of the Holy City. These men 
were not so hostile nor so prejudiced as 
their Galilean associates. These latter 
folk had been scolded by Our Lord: 
“Woe to you, Pharisees, because you dis- 
regard justice and the love of God! . . . 
Woe to you, Pharisees, because you love 
the front seats in synagogues and greet- 
ings in the market place! Woe to you, 
because you are like hidden tombs, over 
which men walk unaware!” After He 
had said these things to them, the Phari- 
sees and the lawyers began to press him 
hard and to provoke Him to speak on 
many things, setting traps for Him that 
they might accuse Him (Luke, xi. 42-54). 

Undoubtedly some of the Pharisees of 
Jerusalem shared the same unfavorable 
opinion of the Lord Jesus which pos- 
sessed the minds of their Galilean col- 
leagues. Others had no prepossessions, 
but waited upon the turn of events to 
judge the Man of Nazareth. They had 
chosen the Sabbath day to invite Jesus. 
He was the object of everyone’s atten- 
tion. Scarcely had the guests reclined 
at table when a dropsical man appeared 
before the Master. The sick man had 
faith in Christ. Jesus posed a question, 
for He knew the biased minds of the law- 
yers who were present: “Is it lawful to 
cure on the Sabbath?” They held their 
peace, as their Galilean brethren had 
done when asked the same question in 
the synagogue at Capharnaum, where 
the man with a withered hand had pre- 
sented himself for a cure on the Sabbath 
(cfr. Mark, iii. 4). Without further de- 
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lay Jesus healed the man afflicted with 
dropsy. Then without stressing the im- 
plied reprimand, the Master answered 
His own question by asking another: 
“Which of you shall have an ass or an ox 
fall into a pit, and will not immediately 
draw him up on the Sabbath?” 
logic silenced all the critics. 


Christ’s 


CHRIST’S PARABLE ON 
PRIDE AND HUMILITY 


If the Pharisees kept watch on their 
Divine Guest, He in turn was not oblivi- 
ous to their actions. Noting their ab- 
sorption in the question of precedence at 
table Our Lord spoke to them a parable. 
Deftly and delicately, lest anyone be 
offended, Jesus made use of some norms 
of etiquette as an incentive to practise 
humility. Vanity was a Pharisaical 
They loved to dress well, to 
pose as religious men and as learned ex- 


weakness. 


ponents of the Law and of the prophets. 
Jesus, understanding their deeply rooted 
pride, realized their need for spiritual 
education. In the parable He advised 
the guest when invited to a wedding not 
to recline in the first place lest one more 
distinguished come and the bridegroom 
would be compelled to ask the proud 
man to relinquish the premier location at 
table and be forced with shame to repair 
On the other 
hand, the humble guest, who has taken 
the lowest place, will have a double re- 
ward. He will be invited by the bride- 
groom to go higher and will receive the 
acclaim of the other assembled guests 
who appreciate the value of humility. 
With kindliest warning the Saviour con- 
cluded the parable: “Everyone who 
exalts himself, shall be humbled, and he 
who humbles himself shall be exalted” 
(Luke, xiv. 11). 


to the lowest position. 


HUMILITY OUTSTANDING IN 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


Th» Master practised in an eminent 


degree the virtue of humility. ‘“Though 
He was by nature God, . . . He emptied 
himself taking the nature of a slave and 
being like unto men. And appearing in 
the form of man, He humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even to 
death on a cross” (Phil., ii. 6-9). 
Clothed in a rough, homespun, seamless 
robe, this Man of the people walked 
“through towns and villages, teaching 
and making His way towards Jeru- 
salem” (Luke, xiii. 22). 

Always He paused a moment to speak 
to the children. Always He had a ten- 
der smile for the little ones at their play. 
Once when His disciples rebuked parents 
for bringing their children to Jesus, He 
was indignant and said: “Let the little 
children come to Me, and do not hinder 
them, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” And He put his arms about 
them, and laying His hands upon them, 
He blessed them (Mark, x. 15-16). 
That Man was Christ, the Son of the 
Most High God. Yet, He never forgot 
that He was the Son of a humble Virgin 
Mother back in Nazareth. Mary was 
her holy name. That made Him the 
Elder Brother to all mankind. Hence, 
every being could say: “He is our 
brother and our flesh’ (Gen., xxxvii. 
37). 

Jesus shared the woes of His people as 
He shared their humble fare. The 
crowds at Capharnaum pressed upon 
Him so that He could scarcely move. 
The sick touched the hem of His gar- 
ment, and virtue and healing went out to 
the invalids. Even when He withdrew 
to Bethsaida, “‘the crowds followed Him. 
And He welcomed them, and spoke to 
them of the kingdom of God, and those 
in need of a cure He healed” (Luke, ix. 
11). 

His humble countenance was ever 
kind; no timid soul found Him brusque. 
He sought out the sick that He might 
cure their ills. He searched for the em- 
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bittered, the sorrow-laden, the desolate. 
Once He went with Simon and Andrew, 
James and John, to heal a leper. He 
humbly touched the leprous forehead of 
the man. He was a valiant friend to 
those in stress, in poverty, in sin: “And 
they kept coming to Him from every di- 
rection” (Mark, i. 45). 

Once when a dispute arose among the 
Twelve as to which among them was 
greatest, the Lord said: “Let him who is 
the greatest among you become as the 
youngest, and him who is the chief as the 
servant. . But I am in your midst 
as he who serves” (Luke, xxii. 28). He 
had chosen the Apostles from the hum- 
bler walks of life, and it was His desire 
that they should learn of Him who was 


“meek and humble of heart” (Matt., xi. 
29). 

To-day’s Offertory prayer forms the 
plea of the humble Christian, begging 
God to heed and help all souls. The 
Secret is the yearning of frequent Com- 
municants that God will cleanse them by 
means of the effects of Holy Mass and by 
His mercy make them worthy to partake 
thereof. The Communion is the peti- 
tion of one grown old in the service of the 
humble Christ, praising God for His 
holy inspiration from youth to life’s end. 
The Postcommunion begs God in His 
kindness to purify our souls and quicken 
them toa new life in the Holy Eucharist, 
a life that will extend even beyond the 


grave. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Unspotted in Charity 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt., xxii. 39). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) St. Mary Goretti is the St. Agnes of the 


twentieth century. 


( 


"2 


(3) Charity as the great Commandment of the 


Law. 
“What think ye of Christ?” 


(4) 
(5) Noone was excluded from Christ's charity. 


On June 25, 1950, Pope Pius XII 
raised to the supreme honors of the altar 
Blessed Mary Goretti, the St. Agnes of 
the twentieth century. With her own 
virginal blood she had sealed her love for 
the Blessed Christ, and her fidelity to 
the Commandments on July 6, 1902, in 
the thirteenth year of her life. On the 
previous day a sex-maniac, maddened by 
her refusals to commit sin, stabbed her 
fatally. With supernatural courage, 
this modern martyr of purity “‘poured 
out at the foot of the altar a divine odor 
to the Most High Prince” (Ecclus., 1. 


LO 


) Special characteristics of our newest Saint. 


17). Before administering the Holy 
Viaticum to the dying girl, her pastor 
asked her if she willingly forgave her 
murderer. The modern St. Agnes re- 
plied: “Yes, I forgive him, and I shall 
pray that he will be with me in Para- 
dise.”” Courageously offering herself as 
a victim of sin upon the altar of angelic 
purity, Mary Goretti became a_holo- 
caust, a whole burnt offering, “of the 
most sweet odor” (Levit., viii. 21). 
The mother of St. Mary Goretti and 
a brother who lives in New Jersey were 
witnesses of her glorification. The Holy 
Father had congratulated the paralyzed 
mother of our newest Saint on the incom- 
parable happiness of beholding her 
daughter’s elevation to the honors of the 
altar. It was reported that this is the 
first time that a mother has witnessed 


the canonization of her child. 
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SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

ST. MARY GORETTI 

The specific attribute of this little 
schoolgirl heroine was her piety. St. 
Mary Goretti was reared in a Christian 
home with its old-fashioned, simple 
method of religious training, its love of 
God, its obedience to parents, its strict 
adherence to truth and self-respect, its 
charity that knew no boundaries. She 
was the white lily of all the flowers that 
sereft of her father 
when she was nine, she lent a willing 
hand to the work in the home, satisfied 
with very litthe and sharing with the 
other six children the frugal fare which 
the good God provided. Nor did He 
fail to endow her adolescent soul with 
graces that made this little handmaid of 
the Lord a valiant mature woman at the 
tender age of twelve. Yet, the sterling 
virtues of her life would not have been 
long remembered were it not for the 


grew in the land. 


cruel hand of a sex-assassin whose dagger 
destroyed “the alabaster box of her 
chaste body” only to fill the earthly 
House of God with the fragrance of her 
virtuous life. Though dead, she still 
speaks: ‘‘God chose us in Him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should 
be holy and unspotted in His sight in 
charity . to reestablish all things in 
Christ” (Eph., i. 4, 10). 

To-day’s Introit opens on a joyous 
note, declaring that God’s judgments 
are right: “Blessed are they who pass 
through life’s journey unstained, who 
follow the law of the Lord” (Ps. exvii. 1). 
The Collect sustains this same dominant 
note in the earth-weary pilgrim’s psalm- 
ody: “Keep our souls undefiled by fol- 
lowing Thee, the only God.” 

The Epistle, a portion of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Ephesians, stresses the unity 
of charity. “Support one another in 
charity! Be careful to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. One 


Lord, one faith, one baptism” (Eph., iv. 
6). The Gradual presents the sublime 
thoughts of the Psalmist: ‘Blessed is 
the nation that calls the Lord its own 
God, the people whom He has chosen for 
His inheritance. It was by the Lord’s 
word that the heavens were made; it 
was the breath of His lips that peopled 
them” (Ps. xxxii. 12, 6). 


CHARITY AS THE GREAT 

COMMANDMENT 

The Holy Gospel enshrines the sacred 
words of the Master on the Great Com. 
mandment—words which are as familiar 
to every Catholic as a favorite hymn. 
A certain doctor of the Law, undoubt- 
edly a Pharisee, asked Jesus this ques- 
tion: “‘Master, which is the great com- 
mandment in the Law)” The ques- 
tioner received a prompt answer: the 
first and most important commandment 
is to love God with the whole heart, soul 
and mind, and the second is of a similar 
nature, to love one’s neighbor as oneself. 
“On these two commandments,” de- 
clared Our Lord with great emphasis, 
“depend the whole Law and the Pro- 
phets” (Matt., xxii. 40). A writer has 
well said: “The commandment to love 
our neighbor, as Jesus also says, is akin 
to that which makes us love God, since 
it is for His sake that we love our neigh- 
bor.” St. Augustine wrote: “A two- 
fold commandment, but one charity.”’ 

The Master took advantage of the 
crowd of Pharisees who had gathered to 
hear Him by posing in His turn a ques- 
tion: “What think you of Christ? 
Whose son is He)” They said to Him 
“David’s.”” He then asked them: “How 
then does David in the Spirit call him 
Lord, saying: The Lord said to my 
Lord: Sit Thou at my right hand till I 
make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy 
feet! If David, therefore, calls Him 
Lord, how is He his son?”’ 
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PHARISEES NONPLUSSED BY 
CHRIST’S CHALLENGE 


The Master desired a public statement 
from their own mouths regarding the 
aforementioned question about which 
there was no controversy. It was as if 
He said: ““What are your thoughts con- 
cerning the Messiah? Whose son is He 
supposed to be)” The Pharisees’ reply 
was instantaneous: “David’s”. Again 
Jesus asked how could David, inspired 
by the Holy Spirit, call the Messiah his 
Lord? Moreover, how could he give 
the name, Lord, to one who was to be his 
own son? The Pharisees were non- 
plussed. They could not deny the di- 
vine inspiration of David’s psalm. It 
pointed unmistakably to the Anointed 
One who would sit at the right hand of 
the Father Almighty. The silence of 
the Pharisees was ominous; it was the 
silence of disbelief, the positive rejection 
of the Blessed Christ’s claim to be the 
Messiah. From that day forth they 
ceased to put any question to the real 
Son of David, who proved His Messianic 
character by His divine charities and 
miraculous cures, which forced these 
same Pharisees unwittingly to confess 
among themselves: “‘Do you see that 
we avail nothing? Behold, the entire 
world has gone after Him!” (John, xii. 
19). 


NO ONE EXCLUDED FROM 
CHRIST’S CHARITY 


Charity in the Heart of Christ ex- 
cluded noone. The Master knew no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Greek; He was 
rich toward all” (Rom., x. 13). He was 
as generous to the pagan centurion and 
Canaanite womanas He was to the people 
of His own race. No matter how deso- 
late the sinner, He would absolve him. 
No matter how black the soul, no matter 
how scarlet the sin, there was a bound- 
less charity which reached out when hu- 
man aid failed. The Christ of tenderest 
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charity would not deprive anybody of 
His compassion because they had 
sinned. They had only to return and 
offer the shards of penance, for it was 
written: “Whoever believes in Him 
shall not be disappointed” (Rom., x. 12). 
Mary Magdalen knew the kindness of 
Christ, as did Dismas. And hundreds 
of others were not disappointed in His 
charity—those whom He had touched to 
heal or tarried to cleanse of their foul 
sins. 

It is comforting to read the testimony 
of St. Luke concerning Christ’s tender 
solicitude for the afflicted. On the 
Sabbath He was teaching in a syna- 
gogue. In the congregation there was a 
woman whose back was bent like a bow. 
For eighteen years she had suffered, 
being utterly unable to look upwards. 
When the Master saw the infirm woman, 
He was moved to pity. He addressed 
her, saying: “Woman, thou art de- 
livered from thy infirmity” (Luke, xiii. 
13). Then when she presented herself 
to Jesus, He laid His hands upon her and 
instantly she was made straight. She 
glorified God in His only-begotten Son. 

It is consoling to meditate on the 
testimony of the disciple whom Jesus 
loved in behalf of His Master’s great 
charity towards “shut-ins.” At Jeru- 
salem, near the sheep market, was a pool 
that was called in Hebrew Bethsaida. 
Along its bank was constructed a ly- 
ing-in hospital with five porticoes. 
Here gathered a multitude of invalids— 
the blind, lame, withered and chronic, 
bedfast patients, waiting for the moving 
of the water, because at certain times an 
angel went down into the pool, “‘and the 
water was troubled” (John, x. 14). 

Our Lord stopped at this sanatorium 
as He was going to Jerusalem to observe 
a feast. Walking beside the pool He 
saw a man who had been an inmate at 
Bethsaida for thirty-eight years. 
Moved by compassion Jesus said to 
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him: “Dost thou want to get well?” 
The lame man answered: “Sir, | have no 
one to put me into the pool when the 
water is stirred; for while I am coming, 
another steps down before me.” Jesus 
said: “Rise, take up thy pallet and 
walk.” And at once the man was cured 
(John, v. 7-9). 

Charity is the key to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. It explains the reason why 
He chose Bethlehem’s poverty and Cal- 
vary’s ignominy. He suffered and died 
because He loved us, and charity is 
the expression of love. Since His de- 
lights were to be with the children of 
men, it was Divine Love that con- 
strained Him to dwell in the tabernacle 
of the altar. Here He awaits our com- 


ing to return love for love. With Simon 
Peter we proclaim our fealty: “Lord, 
Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee” (John, xxi. 17). 

The Offertory contains the prayer of 
Daniel, who begs God to hear his en- 
treaties and fill the sanctuary with the 
brightness of the Divine Presence. The 
Secret is the humble supplication that 
the sacrificial offerings may divest all of 
us of our sins. The Communion repeats 
the Psalmist’s direction: “‘Vow ye, and 
pray to the Lord your God, all you that 
round about Him bring presents” (Ps., 
Ixxv. 12). The Postcommunion prayer 
beseeches Almighty God that the grace 
of the Sacraments may cure our evil dis- 
positions and provide eternal remedies. 
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Through the Pre-School Years 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


I l.. wHo would teach in kinder- 


garten has need to understand the 
psychology of the pre-school child 

yes, the psychology even of the infant. 
In recent years increasing attention has 
been given to the physical health and 
the mental training of the pre-school 
child. There is wisdom in this solicitude. 
For good health habits have much to 
contribute to a sound mind, and the 
behavior and the mental attitudes de- 
veloped during the pre-school years bear 
a direct relationship to the child’s 
future ability to make satisfactory ad- 
justments in life situations. The parent- 
child relationship is of the utmost im- 
portance from the very dawn of infancy. 
The sacred writer was aware of this 
when he gave his admonition to train up 
the child in the way he should go, for 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 
It does not require deep research to vali- 
date the conclusion that rapid growth 
and development characterize the years 
of infancy and the pre-school years. The 
pre-school years are a basic formative 
period of life, and they who take up the 
education of the budding young per- 
sonality on its way to complete integra- 
tion and individualization accept a great 
responsibility. They should make the 
most of the opportunity that lies within 
their grasp. 
formal education, can displace the 
parent in this work. The father and the 
mother rule over the home, and the 
strong physical, moral, and emotional 
bonds supplied by the family make up in 
great part the environment of the pre- 
school child. Parents fail in their duty 
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No teacher, no agency of 


if they then neglect the daily training of 
the child in habit formation, in the mak- 
ing of impressions that form ideas of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful in the 
mind of the young child, and lead to the 
development of attitudes of modesty, of 
generosity, of respect for the rights and 
properties of others, of a growing respect 
for authority, of a sense of responsibility 
for one’s own actions, and of an unselfish 
considerateness for others round about 
them. It is commonly conceded that 
the guidance and direction of the physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and social de- 
velopment of the child are a first obliga- 
tion of those Who bring him into this 
world. They must labor to develop all 
the fine capacities, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, with which the Creator has 
endowed their child. 
must be harmoniously developed to 
achieve the highest possible good of the 
individual himself and of the social 
order to which he is admitted on the day 
of his birth. It is unthinkable that 
Catholic parents should fail to train the 
child in religious habits, ideals, and 
ideas. This training is one of their most 
sacred responsibilities; the nature of 
their relationship with the child gives 
them an unparalleled opportunity to 
put him into possession of all the power 
and of all the beauty of which his Crea- 
tor has made him capable. 


These capacities 


INFLUENCE OF THE FIRST 

THREE YEARS 

We limit ourselves here to the period 
of early childhood, the pre-school age 
namely, from the completion of the 
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thirty-sixth month to the completion of 
the seventy-second month of life. It is 
not to be thought that a thorough under- 
standing of the first three years does not 
have any bearing on the years that fol- 
low; in fact, early childhood is definitely 
a transition period on the way to the 
greater maturity of childhood, usually 
reckoned to begin about the sixth birth- 
day. This pre-school period should be 
a care-free joyous time in the life of the 
child. Parents will be careful not to in- 
volve him in the responsibilities incident 
to adulthood, but will provide an en- 
vironment definitely calculated to pro- 
mote his physical and mental well-being. 
The process of maturation goes on apace 
during these precious years, and will 
have a mighty influence upon all sub- 
sequent development. The child must 
have proper food, or he will suffer from 
malnutrition, become a victim of various 
infections, and fail to develop what we 
may call a fund of good health. With 
this fund of good health comes the 
strengthening of the body to resist and 
to conquer disease. Bodily health and 
wholesome physical development lead 
on to mental health and have a definite 
stimulating influence on moral health. 
Those who have the child’s interest at 
heart will permit no physical handicap 
that is preventable or correctable to 
interfere with the highest possible de- 
velopment of the young individual com- 
mitted to their care. Correct health 
habits make this development secure, 
and often stir child or parent or both to 
get rid of any physical handicap such as 
poor hearing, poor sight, or defective 
speech, that is remediable. Best of all, 
the habits formed in early childhood be- 
come life habits. 

Normally, the pre-school child-is in 
robust health and his senses are begin- 
ning to function at their very peak. 
Gradually he gains a greater control over 
his smaller muscles, while perfecting 
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himself in the large muscle activities of 
walking, of running, of climbing. His 
physical balance and his motor coérdina- 
tions improve; he walks and runs bet- 
ter, and falls less frequently. He plays 
with blocks, insists on buttoning his own 
clothes, and takes great delight in such 
hazardous activities as the using of scis- 
sors. The period is free of abrupt physi- 
cal change, but he takes on gradually 
the more slender and muscular appear- 
ance of childhood. If he was 36!/2 
inches in height and weighed 31 pounds 
at the age of three years, we can expect 
him at five to be about 41'/. inches tall 
and weigh about 38 pounds. He is still 
very much of a child, but there is a 
definite yearly increase in height and 
weight. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL GROWTH 
IN EARLY YEARS 


The growth and development of the 
mental powers of the normally healthy 
individual are rapid during early child- 
hood. His perceptions are far from 
rudimentary, and frequently his elders 
are amazed at his capacity to distinguish 
differences in color, size, shape, sound, 
and weight. His active imagination 
gives him a liking for dramatization, and 
be becomes master of a number of ani- 
mal sounds such as growling or barking. 
Often he learns to whistle or sing in 
imitating bird calls. He draws no exact 
line between the real and the imagined, 
and his failure to do this seems to result 
in a penchant for the so-called lying 
characteristic of a pre-school child. 
Conscientious parents are quick in train- 
ing him to distinguish between actual 
and imaginary experiences, between the 
real and the make-believe. The too free 
play of the imagination during this 
period may result in an excess of day- 
dreaming and a form of harmful intro- 
His imagination is matched by 
His facility in memorizing 


version. 


his memory. 
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stories and poems makes of him a little 
performer who is apt to become self- 
conscious and fearful of ridicule or 
failure, who is utterly crushed by pun- 
ishment but always hopeful of reward. 
His intensity of concentration upon an 
interesting activity or task is note- 
worthy, and guides his teacher in the 
selection of activities and the materials 
to be used in their execution. The leader 
who works intelligently in motivating 
his memory, imagination, and attention 
will achieve deeply satisfying results. 
The rapidly developing intellect of the 
three- or four-year-old intrigues the 
parents and teachers and may mislead 
them into making too great demands 
upon the child. “His concepts of time 
and number are rather weak, but he is 
beginning to acquire both. Judgment 
and reasoning are demonstrated by the 
responses which the child makes in 
adapting himself to new situations in his 
play, in selecting materials, in determin- 
ing what to do first, in embodying ideas 
to construct with blocks and with sand” 
(“Introductory Child Psychology,” by 


William A. Kelly, Ph.D., Bruce, 1938). 


CURIOSITY FOSTERS CHILD'S 

EARLY GROWTH 

A tremendous curiosity characterizes 
the period of early childhood. The child 
asks questions of everyone, about every- 
thing, in his eagerness to learn, to make 
use of the growing powers within him. 
They who teach him must never tire in 
satisfactory answers. to his 
This interchange of question 


giving 

(queries. 
and answer is mentally nourishing to the 
child and often stimulating to the intel- 
lects of his elders. The child’s continued 
voluntary attention coupled with his in- 
creasing powers of memory and imagina- 
tion make it possible for him to learn 
constantly, to retain much of what he 
has learned, and to apply and use items 
of information in ways that are startling. 
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Rapid language development comes 
quickly from the interplay of conversa- 
tion between these inquiring youngsters 
and their admiring and patient pre- 
ceptors. Towards the end of the period 
of early childhood the maturing child 
senses that infantile pronunciations can 
have no part in these quasi-adult con- 
versations. He will make an attempt, 
under the stimulus of adult example, to 
make use of complete sentences based 
upon a constantly increasing vocabulary 
that grows from 1540 words at four 
years of age to more than 2200 words at 
five and one-half years. It is true that 
the size of the child’s vocabulary and 
his correct use of it depend upon many 
factors, chief among which are his en- 
vironment and his home training and 
associations. Teachers agree that chil- 
dren of this age understand many more 
words than they actually use, and are 
able on demand to define them in general 
terms or to illustrate their use correctly 
in a sentence. Scales for measuring in- 
telligence call for such skills as stringing 
beads, a number concept of two, and a 
memory for sentences at four years of 
age; discrimination of animal pictures, 
repeating four digits, and the giving of 
certain definitions at four and one-half 
years; a usable picture vocabulary, a 
number concept of three, and a certain 
comprehension of pictorial similarities 
and differences, at the age of five. The 
very fact that these items are called for 
indicates that a certain perception and 
mastery of them is expected at the given 


ages. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 

DURING EARLY YEARS 

Directing the mental development of 
the pre-school child is no simple task. 
Parents will surround him with a stimu- 
lating environment, respect his curios- 
ity, and make an attempt to live up to 
the encyclopedic réle that is thrust upon 
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them. Above all, they should never 
show exasperation at his constant how 
and why. His intelligence demands some 
knowledge of his surroundings, and he 
looks upon his parents as the obvious 
source of all information. To repel his 
questions is to crush his initiative and 
self-reliance. The day comes quickly 
when the child can be taught to do for 
himself in seeking to advance his 
knowledge. He finds it impossible to 
indulge in this form of self-activity un- 
less he be surrounded with a rich variety 
of materials to see, to hear, to touch. 
With a treasury of materials adapted to 
his capacity, he can be trained to ob- 
serve carefully and to report accurately. 
He can, however, at this tender age easily 
get beyond his depth in matters that 
require thought. ‘‘He must have guid- 
ance in his thinking,” observes Dr. 
Kelly, “‘and this guidance must provide 
opportunities both for reflection and for 
forming his judgments” (op. cit., p. 133). 


DEVELOPING THE MORAL 

CAPACITY OF CHILDREN 

The child is endowed with moral 
capacities that need to be developed for 
the good of the individual and for the 
good of society of which he is a member. 
These moral capacities should not be 
forgotten by those upon whom devolves 
the perfecting of his physical and intel- 
lectual capacities. Moral instruction is, 
in fact, the most important function of 
the family, particularly of the parents, 
during the pre-school period of the 
child’s life. Speaking of the sublime 
mission placed in the hands of Mary and 
Joseph in caring for the Divine Child, 
Father John A. O’Brien tells us that 
there is entrusted to all parents a mis- 
sion hardly less honorable than that 
assigned Joseph and Mary. “It is the 
sublime mission of fashioning youthful 
minds and hearts according to the divine 
model. Parents become for the moment 
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co-sharers with Almighty God in the sub- 
lime work of creation, in bringing into 
existence a human being. Their off- 
spring have been made unto the image 
of God. They have been redeemed by 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ and 
are destined for an eternity of happiness 
with God in heaven. Parents have a 
divinely appointed task of guiding their 
groping footsteps safely along the paths 
of virtue and nobility of life. Whether 
they will be angels of light and lead their 
offspring to the life eternal, or be mes- 
sengers of darkness who lead them away 
from God, is for parents to decide. 
Upon their decision hinge consequences 
that reach into eternity” (“The Faith of 
Millions,” published by Our Sunday 
Visitor, 1938). St. John Chrysostom 
declared fifteen centuries ago: “He who 
fashions the morals of children performs 
a task in my judgment more sublime 
than that of any painter or sculptor.” 


INCULCATING KNOWLEDGE OF 
RIGHT AND WRONG 


The instruction and discipline of 


parents form the mind and will of the 
child in accord with the grace of God. 
It is possible to build up in the pre-school 
years habits of regularity and modera- 
tion, to impart knowledge of what is 
right and wrong, and to guide the child 
morally in accord with his fund of ac- 
quired knowledge. Doctor Kelly tells 
us that training and right conduct 
should begin when the child is born and 
develop as the child develops. As the 
child grows in wisdom, age, and grace, 
the vigilance of parents keeps pace with 
him. It is the function of parents to 
guide and direct by instruction and ex- 
ample, to make of themselves a pattern 
which the child may imitate. Religious 
ideals must permeate the knowledge 
that the child acquires from day to day. 
It is sad indeed to underestimate the 
growing capacities of the growing child 
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for moral and religious development. 
No parent should neglect to imbed in the 
plastic days of childhood the Christian 
ideals that can give even the very young 
child an awareness of a supernatural 
destiny and the strength of formed 
Virtue against the temptations that 
come early in life and increase rapidly in 
violence. The child thus instructed 
carries these ideals with him through all 
of life. Research has proved that the 
child begins to develop moral ideals as 
early as the age of three. He can be 
given a concept of self as a child of God, 
and be made to understand simple 
prayers that give him an understanding 
of his close relationship with his Creator, 
his Redeemer, and his Sanctifier. Sim- 
ple stories and pictures of the Christ 
Child give him a model to follow, and 
stir intense loyalty to God who deigned 
to become a child in order to draw 
all children to Himself. The Christ 
Child gives him an example of every 
virtue. Here he finds the actual, con- 
crete life of a Person who is absolutely 
perfect. Christianity presents no theory 
as to the ideal man; it can and does 
point to a realization far surpassing the 
most exalted ideas of human wisdom. 
In the person of Jesus Christ are mani- 
fest those traits which furnish the no- 
blest models for imitation. 


STORIES AND PICTURES OF 
CHRIST AND THE SAINTS 


The Christian parent and teacher will 
not omit to supplement the life of Christ 
with the lives of the Saints, particularly 
of the Queen of Saints, our Blessed 
Mother. The Saints have done exactly 
what the child now learns he must do, 
and it is easy to lead him to resolve to do 
it with the help of a Mother in heaven 
whose prayers are all-powerful with her 
Divine Son. An environment of re- 
ligious pictures and statues appeals to 
him visually, excites his curiosity regard- 
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ing the sacred characters represented, 
and keeps him in an atmosphere that 
makes him receptive of parental instruc- 
tion. There is no pre-school child who 
can resist the attraction of the Madonna 
and Child in story or in art. It is de- 
sirable that the art work be of high 
quality, but a poor picture is better than 
no picture at all. The actions and atti- 
tudes, the words and even the gestures, 
of the adults around him have a pro- 
found influence upon the moral and 
religious formation of the child. Adults 
associated with the young should do 
nothing unworthy of imitation; even 
the adult visitor in the home must re- 
member that he is perhaps for the 
moment the cynosure of the child’s eyes. 
The first and the most effective teacher 
of the child is his mother. The Christian 
mother knows that her child loves her 
and trusts in her as in no one else in the 
world. Her lessons are received with 
implicit confidence and unquestioning 
faith. Upon her depend the home disci- 
pline and training that are the most im- 
portant factors in her child’s moral de- 
velopment. 

The mind of a child receives impres- 
sions with ease, and these first impres- 
sions sink deep and remain long. Early 
childhood gives a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the forming of habits of a 
higher type than were possible in in- 
fancy. Here is opportunity for the be- 
ginnings of acceptable social behavior 
and of politeness, of love and of kindness, 
of obedience and of prayer. 
gap in the pre-school education of chil- 
dren, primary teachers tell us, is the al- 
most total neglect in teaching the child 
the simple prayers of which he is capable 
long before he enters the school. The 
contrast between the well-instructed 
and the ill-instructed child convinces 
the primary teacher or any interested 
observer that there has been a great 
deal of neglect in some homes. The 
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child of two delights to imitate his elders 
making the sign of the cross before and 
Within 
another year at the latest he is capable 
of understanding the simpler prayers 
and can be taught the habit of regular 


after meals at the family table. 


prayer, morning and evening. 

Correct social forms make strong ap- 
peal to the child, particularly if the 
adults about him are consistent in their 
use of them. By imitation he learns to 
care for his own clothes, to dress him- 
self, to be neat in his personal appear- 
ance, and these simple responsibilities 
become readily habitual with him under 
proper guidance. The child who is old 
enough to use the words can learn the 
simple courtesy forms that are of daily 
occurrence. He should be taught, for 
example, to say “thank you” spontane- 
ously when the occasion calls for it. The 
social intelligence of the parents and the 
general culture of the home are revealed 


Refined 


in the behavior of the children. 
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and gentle manners should be nothing 
more than the expression of fixed habits 
of thought and of action, and the fixing 
of these habits in children is a responsi- 
bility of the home. It is not difficult 
under proper training, despite the evil 
propensity of wounded human nature, to 
teach the child to respect public property 
and the property of others, to refrain 
from all wanton destruction, to revere 
the gifts of nature as the gifts of God, to 
observe the conventions of polite society, 
and in general to act always in a socially 
acceptable manner. These good habits 
are not too difficult an ideal for the pre- 
school child. It is chimerical to expect 
that vicious habits and tendencies de- 
veloped in the young child will be out- 
grown in the later period of life. Bad 
habits are overcome only through the 
painstaking formation of the opposite 
good habits. Once again we quote the 
scriptural injunction: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” “The 
pre-school period,” writes Father Kelly, 
“is preéminently the time to establish 
the basic habits for worthy character. 
In everything that makes for character, 
the pre-school years offer unlimited pos- 
sibilities for good and unfortunately also 
for evil. Since environmental condi- 
tions make more distinct impressions on 
the child during this period than at any 
other time, the parents’ responsibility 
is to furnish that type of environment 
which will result in most favorable pres- 
ent and future development” (op. cil., 
p. 136). 

Our picture of the pre-school child is 
not complete without some considera- 
tion of his need for emotional control, his 
instinct for play, and his reading inter- 
ests. The possibility of providing for 
him through the formal agencies of the 
nursery school and the kindergarten 
awaits discussion. Of these matters we 
shall treat in a subsequent article. 

















O UESTIONS Answ ERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





No Double Genuflection 


Question: I should like to take ex- 
ception to the case entitled “Single or 
Double Genuflection” which appeared in 
Tue Homitetic, April, 1950, p. 675. 
Mueller, “Handbook of Ceremonies” 
(Herder, 1936), p. 75, writes as follows: 


“If the Blessed Sacrament has been 
brought to the altar after the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion, if is no 
longer considered erposed. The same 
holds for Mass between the Consecration 
and Communion.... Hence, in such 
cases the priest passing by makes a 
simple genuflection” (italics are mine). 
Aertnys, “Compendium — Liturgiz 
Sacre” (Marietti, 1943, p. 49), an- 
swers: 

“Proposito dubio, utrum = genu- 
flectendum a sacerdote, qui 
dum ad altare procedit Missam cele- 
braturus vel redit' celebrata Missa, 
transit ante aliud altare, in quo cele- 
bratur VWissa, qux est inler Conscra- 
tionem el Communionem, S. Rituum 
Congregatio die 20 Maii 1904 reseri- 
bendum consuit: Negative, nisi, ultro, 
scilicel nulla facta inquisitione, mo- 
mentum advertalur.” 


essel 


Maybe these two quotations throw 
some light on the solution of the ques- 
tion. 

Divine Worp FarHer. 


No sooner had the erroneous 
THe Homeric 
than one of my confréres pointed out the 
mistake and mentioned that the correct 


Answer: 
answer appeared in 


answer had been given over twenty 
years ago in the pages of Toe Hommetic. 
The above courteous lines forestall a 
correction of the said mistake. 


Truth Drugs Lawful? 

Question: I have three papers to pre- 
pare for our deanery meeting on May 
2. However, I cannot find any material 
on the case in Moral Theology, namely: 
“De usu narcoticorum ad_ veritatem 
explorandam, vulgo: Truth Drugs, 
judicium feratur.”’ 

PLAIN STATE Priest. 

Answer: Your query brings up no 
new principle. It is only another ap- 
plication of the old third degree methods 
long used in police stations to force a 
from suspected criminals. 
it is one in common with the principle 
that the old Spanish Inquisition used 
unjustly to extort confessions, and in 
latter days used by the Nazis, and even 
improved upon in brutality by the 
present-day Communists of Europe. 

The common law of England and of 
the United States seems to be nothing 
else than an expression of the law of 
nature as far as the civil order goes in 
declaring that a person is presumed inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty. The 
chances are that these drugs destroy, 
or rather suspend, the use of the free 
will. And it seems to be doubtful 
whether the admissions are really true. 
Remember that the Hungarian Cardinal 
was aware of this, and repudiated ahead 


confession 


of time any confessions that he might 
make under duress. And Sokolsky at 
the time ‘said in his column that the 
Cardinal's face in the courtroom showed 
he was a new individual altogether. 
The State has sufficient means in the 
external forum to 


convict criminals 
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without directly or indirectly extracting 
a confession from the accused. To this 
it may be countered that the Church 
punishes secret crimes, but the Church 
does this only in the internal forum; 
and the efficacy of this punishment de- 
pends on the conscience of the culprit. 
Then, too, the internal forum is a part 
of the Church’s jurisdiction, of her 
ministrations. Never, 
take cognizance in the external forum 
or irregularities incurred in 


though, does she 


of censures 
the internal forum. 


The extorting of confessions in the 
civil order, whether done by physical 
violence or moral violence, is a remnant 
of barbarism and is to be condemned 
outright. The so-called truth test is 
in principle as brutal as the rack was 
one being in the physical order, the 
Both are 


order. 


other in the moral 


equally peprene ‘nsible. 





Jubilee Indulgences without 
Separate Confessions? 


Question: A Kenrickianus seeks the 
advice of his old professor on an obscure 
point of Canon Law. His difficulty was 
occasioned by a too-scrupulous study of 
Father Donnelly’s excellent treatise on 

“Gaining the Jubilee at Home” (Homr- 
Letic, April, 1950). 

How often must one go to Confession 
in order to gain the Indulgence every 
day? Father Donnelly gives the im- 
pression that one must make “‘an actual 
sacramental Confession” every day! Say 
this isn’t so! 

The reason for our concern is embar- 
rassment. As chaplain of a Home for 
the Aged operated by Sisters, our first 
concern is the spiritual welfare of those 
in our care. So when the conditions 
were issued early in January, we called 
the Chancery, but received little satis- 
faction; though we were told to use our 
own judgment. So we gave the old 
people some simple prayers to say, and 
as they are all daily communicants who 
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go to Confession every week, we felt 
sure they were all gaining the Indul- 
gence “‘toties quoties.”” We told them 
so—that they were gaining the Indul- 
gence every day.... Now, three and 
one half months later, we learn that we 
were wrong all the time. Or were we? 
Mip-West Priest. 
Answer: No; the statement is right; 
for in the matter of jubilee indulgences, 
special or general, there must be the 
reception of the Sacrament of Penance. 
Canon 931, §3, points out this exception; 
and I am sure the decree of some months 
ago mentioned those who could gain the 
Jubilee indulgences without going to 
Rome, and added the clause on the usual 
conditions; and one of these is always a 
confession for each gaining of a Jubilee 
indulgence. This year I think the 
Jubilee indulgence both at Rome and at 
home can be gained folies quolies, a 
thing some decades ago not possible. 


Of course, if these same old ladies say 





Marble Altars, Statu- 
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Pastors with modest 
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posal. Beautiful altars 
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mean expensive altars. 
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for pictorial circular. 





the Rosary daily before the Blessed 
Sacrament, and go to Communion at 
least five times a week, they can gain a 
plenary indulgence for every Rosary they 
say; they also can gain a plenary indul- 
gence for every Rosary said if they go 
to confession twice a month and say the 
Rosary before the Blessed Sacrament on 
the week days on which they go to 
Communion, if they don’t go at least 
five times a week. 


Another Abstinence Doubt 


Question: It seems that argument is 
always with us, and sometimes it is 
argument over the most evident things, 
but still argument. Here is this one, 
and [ should have my ears knocked 
down for even sending it: 

Under the new regulations for fast and 
abstinence, a copy of which I herewith 
inclose (and which please return to 
me, thanks), paragraph 5, page 2: 
What is required of persons excused from 


ep stn tener Re Bi ire Sosy ee, i ate Mele 
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the Lenten Fast, under age or over age, 
with regard to abstinence? Are they 
required to abstain on any other days 
during Lent besides the morning of Holy 
Saturday and on the Fridays? That is, 
may these have meat three times a day 
on those days when those obliged to fast 
may have meat once a day? The last 
question is the one I really want to ask. 
DiscrPuLUS PR&TERITUS. 
Inswer: The query you proposed has 
a basis, especially in view of the faculties 
quoted as given by the Congregation 
of the Council to local Ordinaries a year 
ago last January. To begin with, I 
think we'd better notice the days of 
fast and abstinence; and from these we 
ought to be able to conclude on what 
days the non-fasters are obliged to ab- 
stain from meat and broth. 

The abstinence days are the Fridays 
of the year, the Wednesdays of Lent in 
this country (except the Wednesday in 
Holy Week), Ember Days, Ash Wednes- 
day, Holy Saturday until noon, the Vigil 
of Pentecost, the Vigils of the Assump- 
tion, Christmas and All Saints (except 
when one of these Vigils falls on Sunday, 
as December 24 does in 1950). 

Paragraph 5 of the Instructions points 
out that all those who have completed 
their seventh year are bound by the law 
And, of 


excused or dispensed from fasting are in 


of abstinence. course, those 
the same category; however, people in 
this category have no obligation to take 
meat only once a day, because that 
restriction on non-abstinence days ap- 
plies by reason of necessity to fasters, 
since they could not keep the fast and 
still take meat more than once a day. 


Putting Off *‘Pro Populo”’ 
Masses 


Question: Frequently | am requested 
to offer a Mass for a special intention on 
a day when the Mass “pro populo” 
obliges, and I have been at a loss to know 
how important the special intention must 
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be to permit transferring the “pro 
populo” Mass to somebody else or to a 
different date. 

For example, on certain Sundays the 
celebrant of the Holy Name Society’s 
Mass is requested to offer the intention 
for the members and the pastor is the 
celebrant. A family urgently requests 
an Anniversary Intention for the de- 
parted or a wedding anniversary for a 
day on which the “pro populo” occurs. 
All intentions for that day have been 
reserved by others, and no other Masses 
can be added to the schedule. The 
Nocturnal Adorers at Notre Dame 
Church here want me to celebrate their 
Midnight Mass soon. It will be on a 
Sunday, and they wish the Mass offered 
for their intentions. My father’s anni- 
versary will fall on Sunday, and I should 
like to offer the Mass for him. 

Parocuus DuBIrans. 


Answer: You are fully within the 
law in either anticipating the “pro 
populo” Mass or saying it a day or two 
after, or having someone else say it on 
the day itself. The law permits a bishop 
when absent from his diocese either to 
say the Mass himself or have someone 
say it in the diocese—I suppose, prefer- 
ably at the Cathedral. The law also pro- 
vides that the Mass may be postponed 
for some time. So, all of these particu- 
larizings seem to proclaim the principle 
that a bishop or pastor is excused from 
saying the people’s Mass on the day 
itself, or having himself substituted for, 
when there is a physical or a moral 
impossibility interpreted in a_ truly 
liberal way, especially where these sub- 
stitutions are relatively few, perhaps 
not more than one-third of the times 
when he is bound to say the Mass. 
The single impossibility, too, by the very 
nature of things is interpreted in quite a 
liberal way, as celebrating that Mid- 
night Mass soon with the Nocturnal 
Adorers. And what prevents you on 
Sunday if you say two Masses to offer 
one for the anniversary of your father 
and the other for the parish? Only two 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


obligations of justice can interfere with 
the law of the Church; and one of those 
is always a Mass for the people by the 
pastor. But if you say only one Mass, | 
would say that there is a truly human 
excuse for anticipating the people’s 
Mass or saying it the day after. 


Disposal of Human Limbs.— 
Religious Ordo 


Queslions: This is to ask kindly if 
you would give in your column some 
answers to the following questions dis- 
cussed here recently. 

(1) In Catholic hospitals, what is the 
policy regarding (a) disposal of a bap- 
tized foetus; (b) unbaptized foetus; 
(c) unclaimed limbs, ete. In non- 
Catholic hospitals, what arrangements 
are usually made by local Catholic 
authorities regarding each of these same 
points? 

(2) When a_ physician requires a 
specimen of the male sperm for analysis 
to determine whether the man may be 
sterile, how may such a specimen be 
legitimately obtained in the light of the 
present moral and medical principles and 
practices? 

(3) What is the precise origin of the 
practice of Catholic adoption agencies 
transferring the baptismal record from a 
foundling institution to the registers of a 
parish church, and the changing of the 
child’s name to accord with that of his 
adopting parents? 

(4) In the marriage of an adopted 
person, in which place is the marriage to 
be recorded—in the place of actual 
baptism, or the parish church to which 
record was transferred, or both? 

(5) In an institution chapel of a 
community with its own Ordo, must the 
Oralio imperala of the bishop be said 
as in the ordinary parish church? 

EmpPIre STATE Priest. 

Answers: (1) Catholic hospitals have 
come to the point, and wisely, where they 
dispose of both baptized and unbaptized 
foetus as well as unclaimed limbs through 
burning. I am informed that Catholic 
medical schools do the same_ thing. 
I don’t see what other treatment is or- 




















QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





dinarily feasible; for here the principle 
used in great catastrophes is applied, 
because humanly speaking nothing else 
is possible without relatively great in- 
convenience. In cemeteries permits are 
issued for all burials, etc.; and that of 
itself would entail what would be rela- 
tively impossible to do on a large scale. 
What is prescribed for the ordinary 
burial of grown persons or born children 
can't be applied literally to undeveloped 
foetus and to severed limbs. If it were, 
Catholic medical schools would have to 
have a burial lot in a cemetery for its 
cadavera and parts of cadavera; and 
then there would have to be the dis- 
tinction between the burial of Catholic 
cadavera and non-Catholic cadavera. 
Literalism can run us into absurdities. 
(2) Reputable Catholic 
get a specimen of male sperm in one of 
two either by the 
Catholic couple to use a greatly punc- 
tured condom and then the doctor im- 
mediately after the essentially completed 
intercourse the left 
in the male protector, which is only a 
part of the semen deposited in the 


physicians 


ways: allowing 


examines semen 


vagina, and in this way avoids what 
the physicians say the older 
method unscientific and unreliable (that 


makes 


is, drawing some of the semen out of the 
vagina by a syringe), because the semen 
has already been mixed with the vaginal 
fluid. 

(3) The origin seems to be the desire 
of keeping the secret of adoption. [am 
informed by the Catholic Charities that 
this whole matter is still in dispute and 
there has been talk of propounding a 
query to Rome. But the Church has 
already laid down principles for this 
under another heading (that is, for 
secret marriages, or marriages of con- 


science), beginning with Canon 1104 
and ending with Canon 1107. Such 


marriages are entered in the secret 
archives of the parish and also the secret 
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archives of the diocese. In that way 
there is a record that is legally public 
and can be brought forward if the public 
spiritual good, or the public temporal 
good, demands it. I see no reason 
why the Church should not act in the 
same maternal way in secret adoptions. 

(4) I would say that both in the secret 
archives of the parish where the bap- 
tismal record is entered and also in the 
secret archives of the diocese; both of 
these entries show that the child is 
adopted and this only for secret informa- 
tion. This is an indication of how 
practice runs before law. 

(5) The ordered prayers of the local 
Ordinary must be added in the Masses 
said throughout the diocese, whether 
in church, public or semi-public chapel, 
or even bya priest with a portable altar. 


Keeping the Pyx and the Burse 
in the Tabernacle 

Question: If a priest returns in haste 
from a sick call and there are Hosts re- 
maining in the pyx, is he allowed to 
place the pyx in the burse in the taber- 
nacle, or must he take the pyx from the 
burse? SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer: We have been unable to 
find any rule or decision which forbids 
this practice. 
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Mission Science 


The latest text-book of Missionology 
by Fr. Da Mondragones reveals what 
progress has been made during the last 
twenty years in the organization of the 
science.!. The author published his 
first work in Spanish in 1932. This 
Italian edition is taken from the third 
Spanish edition. 
lier editions shows that the author has 
expanded his own knowledge of the field 


Comparison with ear- 


and has incorporated more details which 
make this one of the best texts for an 
introduction to the science of Foreign 
Missions. 

One of the most important needs of 
the new science has been the organiza- 
tion and extension of its material. 
The first attempt of Dr. Schmidlin in 
this field was modelled too closely on the 
work of the Protestant missionologist of 
the last century, Gustav Warneck. 
This present arrangement of the various 
divisions of the science is the fruit of 
many years of trial and likely will be- 
come standard. One is impressed by 
the comprehensiveness of the text. 
Obviously this does not allow for ex- 
individual 
documentation 


haustive treatment of any 
phase. However, the 
supplied by the author as well as the 
bibliography at the beginning of each 
section offer adequate material for more 
intensive study. 

For one who has followed the develop- 
ment of the science and has been part of 
some of the domestic clashes on ideas, 
the restraint and objectivity of the 
author are very satisfying. He gives 


1 Manuale di Missionologia. By Dr. P. Da 
Mondragones, O.F.M.Cap. (Marietti, Rome, 
1950; pp. 724). 
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credit where credit is due, and is not the 
apologist for any one group of theolo- 
gians as opposed to others. It is not 
particularly important now who first 
what is important is the 


itself. What has 


caused the great argument among mis- 


had an idea 
value of the idea 


sionologists is the specification of the 
purpose of missions. Fr. Mondragones 
summarizes the ideas of different theolo- 
gians, and concludes with an acceptable 
specification of the mission objective, 
the foundation and organization of the 
Church in mission lands. One correc- 
tion in this matter is offered. The 
author remarks that the arguments of 
Father Charles, S.J., for the theory of 
the planting of the Church are drawn 
solely ab absurdo, thus following the 
judgment of Seumois, O.M.L, as_re- 
corded in a series of articles in the 
Zeitschrift fiir 
Fr. Seumois was somewhat less 


\Veue Vissionswissen- 
schaft. 
than temperate in his judgments. Fr. 
Mondragones does not engage in the 
thinly veiled abuse of his sources. My 
correction is that Charles’ arguments 
are not drawn exclusively ab absurdo 
but from very sound theological founda- 
tions. His many articles and his lec- 
tures at the Gregorian University on the 
that. It 
would be a pity to prejudice Charles’ 
contribution by 


dogma of missions prove 


important such an 
inadequate characterization of his argu- 
ments. 

This book is recommended as a com- 
petent introduction to  missionology. 
Every seminary should have a copy on 
hand for reference. Lecturers on mis- 
sion subjects will find plenty of material. 
Such books will do much to restore the 
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true Catholic idea of missionary expan- 
sion which in many places is looked upon 
as an adjunct to organized Catholic life. 
Foreign mission work is not a work of 
supererogation but a necessity for the 
life of the Church. 
their people are not, as it were, step- 
The book 


will show, too, that there is much more 


Missionaries and 
sons In the family of God. 


to missionary work than going out witha 
crucifix and preaching Christ Crucified. 
Kpwarp L. Murpny, S.J. 


Recent Spiritual and 
Biographical Works 


Father John A. O’Brien’s latest work! 
contains stirring accounts, vividly told 
by the converts themselves, of how and 
why fifteen prominent men and women 


vcame Catholics. The richness of its 
| Cathol rl | f it 


' The Road to Damascus (Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y.; 248 pages). 


appeal lies in the glimpses of the inner 
soul of man seeking his God. A short 
biographical note on the writer precedes 
each narrative. Of invaluable help to 
the non-Catholic seeking truth, this 
book will impress on the Catholic reader 
the value of the faith which he some- 
times takes for granted. A short Pref- 
ace and Conclusion by Fr. O’Brien ex- 
plains the phenomenon of conversion. 
Msgr. Knox’s “The Creed in Slow 
Motion’? is a companion book to “The 
Mass in Slow Motion.”” Speaking to an 
audience of convent school girls, the 
author presents the Creed in a simple, 
direct manner, interspersed with bits of 
humor. A good handbook for the laity 
interested in knowing how to defend 
against attack the articles of truth con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed—also how 
to live those truths in their daily lives. 
~ 2 Published by Sheed and Ward, New York 
City (238 pages). 
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In “Christian Guidance,’’*? Fr. Edwin 
F. Healy, S.J., answers practical ques- 
tions concerning the Sacraments. This 
book is excellent for the college student. 
Also, a study of it by parents will pro- 
vide them with sufficient knowledge to 
guide their children through ordinary 
difficulties that may arise, and enable 
them to give correct instruction in such 
matters. Since the Sacraments are an 
abundant source of grace, the author 
devotes his first chapter to the super- 
natural life, the effects of grace in the 
soul, and how its fruits may best be ob- 
tained. The Sacrament of Matrimony 
is the only Sacrament omitted in this 
treatise. Because of its importance and 
the practical problems encountered in it, 
Fr. Healy has already published a 
volume on this subject called “*Marriage 
Guidance.” 

Originally written in 1852 by Fr. 


§ Published by the Loyola University Press, 
Chicago, Ill. (245 pages). 


Charles I. White, the biography of 
“Mother Seton” has been completely 
revised and edited by the Sisters of 
Charity.‘ It is the true story of the life 
of a valiant Protestant woman who be- 
came a Catholic, and who founded what 
is now one of the greatest and best- 
known Religious Orders in the United 
States—the Sisters of Charity. The 
content matter of the original biog- 
raphy has been faithfully adhered to, 
but the manner of expression has been 
altered to obtain greater simplicity and 
conciseness and thus give the work a 
modernday appeal. In its present form 
it is interesting, dramatic and inspir- 
ing—enjoyable reading for all. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


English and Irish Publications 


Peter F. Anson, so well-known as an 
artist and traveller, has edited a most 


' Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
(300 pages). 





in the second half of the volume. 


Novena to Our Lady of Fatima. 
no such book had been published. 


result of priestly meditation. In 
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By The Rev. Martin Dempsey 


“The unique element of this work is to be found 
Here there is 
a series of sermons particularly designed for the 


first—a scholarly work and a powerful force, the 
his sermons 
Father Dempsey has included all the devices 
available in the art of sacred eloquence. At the same time, he makes 
use of all the interesting history, facts, and customs of Portugal. Over 
and above the qualities already mentioned, these sermons bring to the 
listeners the vital message of Fatima. 
vital and terrific. The world is in danger of greater suffering and greater 
horrors than ever before experienced. 
that only prayer and penance can save the world. This is the message 
that must be preached to her children.”—Ernest R. CHAMPAGNE in 
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useful directory of “The Religious 
Orders and Congregations of Great 


Britain and Ireland,” which is published 
by the Benedictine nuns of Stanbrook 
Abbey. It is a big book, running to well 
over 400 pages packed with interesting 
information, most of which will be just 
as valuable to the American clergy as to 
their brethren on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. The book is invaluable to priests 
who are called upon to give advice to 
those who may have a vocation to the 
Religious Life. I don’t think it suffers 
a great deal from the omission of the 
illustrations which would have been in- 
cluded had not the cost been so pro- 
hibitive. 

The spiritual writings of Fr. Robert 
Nash, the Irish Jesuit, are proving very 
popular. Their principal quality seems 
to be concentration on the example of 
Our Divine Lord, and the author cer- 
tainly has the facility of making Him 
live again in his pages, which could have 
been written only after much reading 
and more thought. The latest volume 
to reach me is entitled “Is Life Worth- 
While?” and the publishers, who have 
done an excellent job, are Browne and 
Nolan. Priests and nuns will find this 
book very helpful as a meditation man- 
ual, especially the second half, which is 
a beautiful study of the life of Christ. 

A cheap book that ought to have an 
enormous circulation in Catholic schools 
is “The Challenge” 
ology for beginners published by the 
Catholic Social Guild, Oxford. The 
author is Fr. Andrew Gordon, S.J. At 
the conclusion of each chapter are a 


a manual of soci- 


number of questions for oral and written 
examinations. The treatment is very 
popular; there are amusing illustrations, 
and the lay-out is easy on the eye. 
Every Catholic school graduate should 
have been taken through ““The Chal- 
lenge” or some similar manual. 
Francis J. RieLey 
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THE RELIGIOUS STATE 


The Episcopate and the Priestly 
Office 


By St. Thomas Aquinas 


A translation of one of the minor works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas on the perfection of the 
spiritual life, discussing the attainment of 
the love of God and the degrees of perfection 
necessary for each state in life. $2.25 


BENEDICTINE PEACE 
By Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve 


Trans. by Leonard J. Doyle 


A discussion of Benedictine ideals against 
a historical background and an elaboration 
on the source of peace, the house of peace, 
and on prayer, work and asceticism. It lifts 
a veil, as it were, to reveal that “City of 
God” where everything is so wisely organ- 
ized that the simple act of conforming with 
good-will brings peace to the soul. $3.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By S. J. Curtis, M.A., Ph.D. 


With this book before us, we can see 
better just what the great problems were 
which challenged the medieval thinkers, and 
how the medieval habit of thought gradually 
disposed itself towards that change which 
we call “the modern outlook.” $3.25 


YOUR BROWN SCAPULAR 


By Most. Rev. E. K. Lynch, O.Carm. 


July 1950 signals the opening of the 
seventh centenary year of the Brown 
Scapular. For this anniversary the Prior 
General of the Carmelite Order has prepared 
a history of the origin and the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the Scapular. In lucid language 
he traces the Scapular from the time of Elias 
down to the present day. He then reminds 
us of Our Lady’s triple promise and the 
pledge of everlasting salvation to those who 
wear it faithfully. $2.50 
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CATHOLIC BIBLICAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CATE | a 
yPEDIA 


NEW TESTAMENT 
By John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. 
and 


Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. 


“The first Biblical Encyclopedia in English 





for Catholic use has just been published. Its 
seven hundred pages contain over 1600 articles, 
in alphabetical order from Aaron to Zorobabel. 
very person and place mentioned in the New Testament is identified and 
described. Every book of the New Testament is outlined carefully. These 
articles of biblical interest are, of course, expected. But it is difficult to 
give an adequate idea of the variety of information presented here without 
some enumeration of the single articles. Articles on the social background 
and daily life of Palestine in Our Lord’s time are both numerous and 
interesting. The principal feature of this new Biblical Encyclopedia is 
the number and length of its theological articles. Some articles contain 
all that a priest might require for a sermon or a series of instructions. 

“Tt is unnecessary to mention the competence and the wealth of experi- 
ence that both authors have been able to bring to this work. The pub- 
lisher has also contributed a great deal. There is an abundance of illustra- 
tions, many of them previously unpublished, and a sufficiency of colored 
maps. 


“As a work of reference, the CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLO- 


PEDIA will answer almost every question that comes to the teacher of 
Yq 


religion in school or in the rectory. But it is more than just a work for 
occasional consultation. It has reading qualities that will entice priest 
and layman to deepen their knowledge of the New Testament.’’—Francis 
X. Glimm, S.T.D. 

Price $9.75 


Thumb-indexed edition $11.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Craftmanship, Character and 


Service Are Also Essential 


K ceping always in mind the high purpose to 
which they are put, we spare no pains in our effort 
to produce beeswax candles of unsurpassed quality. 
Only the finest grade beeswax is used for our 
Purissima Brand (100% Beeswax) candles. But 
that alone does not satisfy us. For first this beeswax 
must be tested for purity by our own chemists. 
Then it is refined to eliminate any trace of dross, 
and finally it is bleached by sun and air under 
conditions that screen out all dust or smoke. There 
is no impurity left in the finished product. 


That's why we insist there is so much more 
to church candle-making than the percentage of 
beeswax contained. For aside from the liturgical 
requirement, there is the fitness and service of the 
candles themselves to be considered—qualities 
that depend largely upon the facilities and integ- 
rity of the candlemaker. And with our depart- 
mentalized management—highly skilled in every 
phase of candle-making, and thor- 


(Sr ets IthMIetl oughly equipped with the technicians 


and tools to do the job—we are able 
or 
M07 Sesewes Condice Poched to produce candles that are better 
6 lbs. to the carton, 9 cartons 


totalling 54 Ibs. to the case. suited in every way for liturgical use. 


VRISS!|MAIDOS BEESWAK 


Send in your trial order today. 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co... Ine. 


Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
_Ne w York Boston Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 
15 bk. 32nd St 71 Broad St. 162 N. Franklin St. 952-54 S. Flower St. 422 Notre Dame St. E. 








